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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——g———— 


N Tuesday, the Times published a letter by Mr. Forster to 
Mr. Adam, the Liberal “‘ Whip,” in which he withdrew his 
name from the place claimed for it by a very great number of 
independent Liberals, as that of the best future leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons. After expressing, what 
everybody knew, his ‘anxious desire” throughout “not to be 
made a cause of disunicn in the party,” Mr. Forster writes, “It 
now, however, appears to me clear that I should not receive that 
general support without which I ought not to attempt to fulfil 
the duties of this most difficult, though honourable post; and 
therefore, though I must not be supposed to anticipate that 
the choice of the majority of the meeting would fall on me, I feel 
it my duty to state that, even should it chance to do so, I could 
not undertake the task.” We are quite sure that this deci- 
sion of Mr. Forster’s was dictated by the highest and most 
honourable principle, and that it was the decision of a very 
sagacious as well as resolute man ; but we are not at all sure that 
it was not unduly diffident. The majority was, we believe, 
certainly for Mr. Forster. The irreconcilables of the Left 
Wing were certainly not numerous, and hardly included any 
name of importance but Mr. Richard’s, who is not exactly a 
host in himself, The irreconcilables of the Right Wing would 
rather have strengthened his position than otherwise. To have 
had Mr. Lowe and Sir William Harcourt attacking their leader 
from below the gangway, and from a Conservative point of view, 
would rather have increased than decreased Mr. Forster's power 
over the bulk of the party. We cannot but regret, too, that circum- 
stances should have seemed to give a victory to the small and 
narrow political section which vowed vengeance against Mr. 
Forster for his Education policy, and which will now carry away 
the very erroneous belief that it can at pleasure override the 
wishes of the majority of the party, and make any leader impos- 
sible whom it chooses to denounce.’ Sectional conspiracies of this 
kind should be crushed as soon as they are discovered. 


Of course the resuit of Mr. Forster's letter was that the meeting 
on Wednesday at the Reform Club came off without discussion, 
and simply ratified the foregone conclusion to select the Marquis 


of Hartington. It was nota very numerous meeting, and included | 


only about 150 members of the party. Mr. Whitbread proposed 
and Mr, Fawcett seconded a vote of very warm thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone for his past services, Mr. Fawcett dwelling on the 
qualities which distinguished him above all his political 
contemporaries, “his great earnestness, his great devotion to 


Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, intimating his entire ap- 
proval of the plan of keeping on the present occasion the heads of 
the party within the limits of a small Whig clique, and saying in 
defence of it what is not very much to the purpose, that England 
is not yet prepared to follow the Italian Republics in their policy of 
insisting that any noble who served them should first disconnect 
himself from the noble class to which he belonged,—a remark 
which has a very good application to the choice of Lord Granville 
as leader, but not the least to the choice of a second leader in the 
Commons, whose only prominent recommendation is his con- 
nection with the same class. Mr. Bright went on to say that 
Lord Granville’s Liberalism has never been narrow in its type, 
which is true enough, indeed it has been wide,—at all events, for 
one whose associations have been so strictly aristocratic. And 
then Mr. Bright wound up with a compliment to Lord Hartington’s 
‘‘ health and hard-headedness.” In fact, the great Radical posed 
in his Tory attitude, which is not the least remarkable aspect of 
his character. The Tribune of the people prefers hard-headed 
nobles fo equally hard-headed but larger-minded middle-class 
statesmen. There is a strong bourgeois element in Mr. Bright. 


The Session of Parliament was opened at two o'clock on Friday, 
the Queen’s Speech being read by Commission. The document 
is decently grammatical, but that is all that can be said for it. It 
is very lengthy, very verbose, and contains scarcely anything at 
all. Her Majesty informs the Houses that Europe has remained 
at peace, which she does her best to consolidate and preserve ; 
that she has declined proposals to negotiate further on the usages 
of war ; that King Alfonso has been called to the throne of Spain, 
and his recognition ‘will not be long delayed ;” that hencefor- 
ward freedom is to exist on the Gold Coast ; that new measures 
are to be proposed for ensuring wise and humane native adminis- 
tration in Natal; that Fiji will be useful to the Fleet in the Pacific; 
that the Government of India has averted loss of life from famine ; 
that the revenue is increasing ; that the Coercion Bills for Ireland 
are to be reviewed ; and that Bills for facilitating the Transfer of 
Land, for improving agricultural tenancies, for improving work- 
men’s dwellings in large towns, for consolidating the sanitary 
laws, for improving Friendly Societies, for . punishing personal 
violence, and for establishing Public Prosecutors, will be intro- 
duced, as may also an amendment of the law on offences con- 
nected with trade. The bill of fare, it will be seen, is lengthy, 
but most of the dishes are potatoes differently cooked, sufficiently 
nourishing, but not particularly appetising. 


The French Republic, which last week seemed impossible, has 
this week been proclaimed. The whole of the Orleanists, frightened 
by the progress of Imperialism, have moved into the Republican 
camp, and in a single week the new majority have decreed, in a 
succession of votes, that. France is a Republic, governed by a 
National Assembly consisting of two Houses—a Senate whose 
composition is still unfixed, and a Chamber of Deputies—and a 
| President elected for seven years, who is re-eligible, who cannot 

be removed during his term except by the Senate on impeachment 
‘for high treason, and who will be replaced by the two Houses 
| acting together. ‘The right of dissolution is vested in the Presi- 
' dent and Senate, but the right of veto in the Senate alone. The 





principle, his administrative knowledge, his financial skill, and | seat of Government is to be Versailles, and no revision of the 
his unsparing industry,”—qualities not, we fear, very likely to be Constitution can be attempted before November 20, 1880, without 
sbon again at the service of the Liberal party. Then Mr. Charles | the President's consent. ‘The majority in favour of the Republic, 


Villiers moved, and Mr. S. Morley, who admitted that he had | 
desired to have Mr. Forster for his leader, seconded, the offer of 
the leadership to the Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. Bright | 
having put it to the meeting, it was carried unanimously, | 
Acknowledgments on his brother's behalf were made by Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and the business of the meeting was done. | 


which on Saturday was only one, has increased with each vote, and 
now amounts to two-thirds of the House. We have endeavoured 
to describe the effect of the separate votes elsewhere, but may 
mention here that Marshal MacMahon apparently accepts them, 
that the funds have risen, that the people are tranquil, and that 
it is believed the work will be completed, the Senate settled, and 
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the Republic in working order before the 15th inst. A Ministry | ultimately adopt this course, and it is noted that the parish 


will then be formed, headed by M. Dufaure, and containing the 
Due Decazes, M. Laboulaye, M. Wallon, and other Conservatives 


of the Left Centre. 


The dread of the Imperialists, which has caused this change, 
seems to have some foundation. It is stated that the official 
inquiry into the election for the Niévre has revealed the existence 
of a complete Bonapartist organisation, with Cabinet, heads of 
Departments, prefects, a Marshal, and all manner of subordinates 
ready at once to assume posts already designated. Money has 
been raised in sufficient quantitics, and had the Assembly con- 
tinued irresolute, a military pronunciamiento might have enabled 
M. Rouher to take a plebiscite. It is added that Napoleon IV. 
is to be affianced to the Princess Thyra, sister of the Princess of 
Wales and of the Cesarevna of Russia. How far all this is 
correct we have no means of deciding, but a great deal of it is 
evidently believed by the Orleanist princes, counsellors, and 
deputies, including the Duc de Broglie. So considerable is the 
alarm, that it is said it will postpone the Dissolution of the 
Assembly, which ought to follow the proclamation of the Republic, 
and that it will induce the Left to give way on almost every point 
not inconsistent with the idea of a Republic. 


The latest telegram from Spain, dated Tafalla, February 4, 
announces that General Moriones has entered Pampeluna, and 
that the Royal Army is now within six miles of Estella, where 
the Carlist forces, much thinned apparently by desertions, have 
been concentrated. If the Carlists resist the place must be carried 
by assault, and the carnage must be fearful, but there is an ex- 
pectation in Spain that the Pretender will make one more effort. 
He has been offered an amnesty for his army, and the rank of 
Infante of Spain, with a pension of £50,000 a year for himself ; 
and the Pope, to make retreat easier, has advised him to give up 
his expedition, as the Church is safe, but he may not choose to 
accept any overtures. If his decision is to resist, he should either 
win or die in Estella, in the midst of his followers, but Kings 
rarely take that kind of resolution. Alfonso is with the Army, 
and appears to have been under fire, and does not appear to have 
run away or wished to do so, which inspirits his soldiers very 
much, As yet, fortune has been with him to a marvellous extent, 
and he seems to have at least one quality—immovable firmness— 
very useful to a Sovereign. The pressure placed upon him to 
retire to Madrid has been most severe, but he has remained, to 
the great improvement of his reputation, and to the great worry 
of speculators in Spanish stock, who fancy that with all his good- 
luck he may be shot. There has not been a King killed in action 
since Gustavus Adolphus, 


A private telegram has been received in London which seems 
to prove, what we suspected last week, that the object of the 
recent intrigues in Pekin was to confirm Prince Kung and his | 
colleagues in power. The Emperor having died ‘“ of small-pox,” 
much power would have fallen to his widow, who accordingly 
** committed suicide.” <A child of three was then acknowledged 
Emperor, and the ‘‘ Empress Mother ”—that is, the mother of 
Toungchi—who was nominally reigning from 1860 to 1872, has 














been replaced in the Regency, and will exercise her powers, 


doubtless, as before. In fact, Prince Kung triumphs all along | 


the line. We shall see his real drift by and bye, and meanwhile | 
we must demur to one statement of the Times. 'That journal says 
the Chinese Army only exists on paper. We hope it may prove | 
so when we are next driven to invade, but the Chinese Moham- 
medans of the West have found that Army a real entity, so real 
that they are all dead. 
San | 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times describes al 
serious secession to the Greek Church which has occurred at 


priests, though they never begin the movement, always follow 
their congregations. 


Hungary seems to have obtained a respite. So extravagant has 
een her recent expenditure, that the revenue this year will be 


| short of the outlay by £2,500,000, and the Minister of Finance 


proposed an income-tax of 4 per cent.; or 9}d. in the pound. What 
with this proposal, some scandals about money, and many per. 
sonal enmities, the Ministry has lost support, till it has been diffi- 
cult to secure a majority, and as the Opposition is divided, 
whispers were heard of suspending the Constitution. The leader 
of the Left, however, Herr Tiszde, has announced that his party 
accept cordially the dual Empire, and it is believed, therefore, 
that the Ministry will give place to a coalition, or will receive 
support enough to carry its financial Bills. Hungary is rich 
enough in ‘‘ resources,” but has to encounter the usual difficulty 
of States which, with a partly civilised population, establish a ciyi- 
lised administration. She finds it, as Naples finds it, and Greece, 
and Austria, much more costly than a despotism. 


Mr. Bright’s attack at Birmingham on the principle of the 
Parliamentary representation of labour by working-men has 
called forth a letter of remonstrance to him from the Secretary 
of the Labour Representation League, Mr. Henry Broadhurst, to 
which he has replied with a curtness that amounts to a snub. 
‘¢T do not feel,” he says, ‘‘that I have anything to add to, or to 
take from, what I said in my recent speech at Birmingham, and 
the subject is one which cannot well be treated by correspond- 
ence.” The truth is, Mr. Bright has evidently something 
of a prejudice against working-class Members of Parlia- 
ment. He is quite right in saying that it would be a 
wretched principle to lay down that a great class can only be 
represented by members of that class. That would tend to break 
up society into horizontal strata of a most dangerous kind. But 
it is also true—and this is what Mr. Bright will ignore—that it is 
very far from desirable that Parliament should go without the aid 
of members of any one of the larger classes, and it must go without 
the aid of working-men, who are too poor and too hardly pressed 
to enter into political life without special assistance, unless some- 
thing like a Labour Representation League helps to introduce a 
few such into the House of Commons. Mr. Bright’s jealousies 
and prejudices are all those of the class to which he himself 
belongs, though early in life he mastered successfully one or two 
of them. 





The clergymen of the Established Church will hardly be pleased 
if they succeed in making it a common practice for the people of 
England to bury their dead without any religious service, yet that 
is the tendency of the obstinacy with which a few of them seem 
to resist the duty of burying persons whose lives they condemn, 
—a condemnation, by the way, which falls much oftener on the 
working-classes, of whose true moral sins and moral temptations 
they know comparatively little, than on the middle-classes, 
whose sins and temptations they know better. The Rev. 
Mr. Coley, vicar of Cowley, in the suburbs of Oxford, has 
just kept the body of a man named Merrett unburied for 
twelve days after his death; and when at last he allowed 
another clergyman to officiate for him in the burial service, he 
would not open the church, and ordered that the service should 
be performed wholly in the churchyard. The result was two 
separate riots, and on Wednesday last a breaking-open of the 
church door, the crowd insisting that the coffin should be taken 
as usual into the church. Clergymen who feel this kind of 
obstinate objection to doing their duty as the servants of the 
State, do more than any one else to stimulate religious as well 


| as political disloyalty towards their Church. 


The appointment of Mr. Field, Q.C., to the Bench,—he takes the 








Sedletz, in Poland, a town of 300,000 inhabitants. Of these, | place of Mr. Justice Keating, resigned,—was one which we had 
100,000 were ‘* Catholics of the Oriental rite,” a body acknow- | ventured to anticipate a year ago; and it does credit to the Tory 
ledging the Pope, but whose priests are allowed by a special dis- | Government that they have selected so able a man, for no party 
pensation to marry. Of late, Rome has shown a disposition to reason,—Mr. Field is, we believe, a Liberal, so far as he is a poli- 
abolish these special “rites,” and an Encyclical of 13th May, | tician at all,—indeed simply for his attainments and his capacity. 
1874, caused so much irritation that half the ‘“ Uniates” of | However, it is a difficult question whether, considering the 
Sedletz applied to the Emperor for admission into the Greek ' new Judicature Act and the necessity of fusing Law and Equity, 
Church. After some delay, caused apparently by unwilling-| two or three more Equity lawyers are not needed, before the 

addition of a single fresh Common lawyer to the Bench. The 


ness to embitter further the quarrel with the Catholics 
of Poland, permission was given, and on 24th January, 1875, | new Court will certainly be far more deficient for the purposes of 


50,000 persons, including 26 priests, were admitted into the Greek | Equity than for the purposes of Common Law. And no one 
Church, It is considered that the whole body of ‘« Uniates” will! knows this better than Lord Cairns. 
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a er St. Leonards died yesterday week, at the great age of 
ninety-four. Seventy years ago, i.e., quite at the beginning of 
the century, he was already a great power at the Bar, and this 
though he had been the exclusive architect of his own fortunes, 
for, as everybody knows, he was the son of a hairdresser. The 
deceased Chancellor was even greater as a barrister and a judge 
than in the capacity in which he will live longest,—namely, as a 
writer on law. His books contain vast knowledge, great subtlety, 
a true legal sagacity, but they are not by any means models of 
exposition, and they are even more patchworky now than when 
he first wrote them. His command of legal principle was never 
so brought out as to give any massiveness of construction or 
charm of organisation to his books. ‘‘ Vendors and Purchasers” 
was certainly scrappy from the first, and is none the better for 
its repeated darnings. Lord St. Leonards’ knowledge was so 
minute and so extensive, that it will be long before new master- 
builders will venture to pull down even the old scaffoldings, and 
to recast the structures he raised on a more natural and harmoni- 
ous architectural principle. But certainly the lawyer as evinced 
by his writings was far greater than the legal author. 


If Prince Bismarck were in full health, we should say he was 
wanting to do something very big indeed, for he is resigning again, 
but the evidence makes it probable that he is very ill. According 
to the Cologne Gazette, he is over-worked and over-worried till he 
has resolved to resign, and according to the Daily Telegraph's 
Berlin Correspondent, he has fixed on his sixtieth birthday, 1st 
of April of this year, forthe event. Heintends thenceforward to 
live at Varzin. According to this writer, the incessant threats 
of assassination, which affected even Cromwell’s iron nerves, 
and the elaborate precautions taken by the police, who evidently 
believe him in danger, have destroyed his health, and induced his 
family and his physiciavs to put a pressure upon him which he can- 
not resist. His frame is still unbroken, and even if he did retire, he 
could still return at the call of his Sovereign upon any great 
emergency. It is difficult to believe that Prince Bismarck will 
throw up power, more especially as he leaves apparently no one 
competent to succged him, and certainly no one who can be sure 
of such support in Parliament, now almost as influential as the 
Court. The Emperor makes no mistakes in choosing his men, 
but Bismarcks do not appear in the same country twice in a century. 
If they did, Europe would find it easiest to declare its countries 
provinces of the Germanic Empire. This time, on a calculation of 
chances, Austria should find the strong man, but he is not in 
the front yet. 


Prince Bismarck is determined to make the fortune of the New 
York Herald. The Berlin correspondent of that journal asked 
for an interview, and was told in writing by Under-Secretary 
Bucher that the Chancellor would see no one, and would not, if 
he could, see the representative of a journal so opposed to his 
policy and his person. ‘Bennett a Dangerous Foe to Bismarck !” 
—that will be a heading to sell. There ig something a little 
unkingly in the bitter resentment shown by a man so great 
towards a political opponent so far off and so powerless to raise 
legions. 


The iron and coal-masters of South Wales have fulfilled their 
threat, and on Monday, the 2nd inst., 120,000 workmen were 
locked out, because half of them would not accept a 10-per-cent. 
reduction. It is calculated that 500,000 men, women, and 
children are thus thrown out of employ, besides their tradesmen, 
and all dependent upon those tradesmen's profits. 'The masters 
reject arbitration and interviews and any form of compromise, 
and threaten a further reduction if the lock-out lasts a fortnight. 
As the men have a week's wages in hand, actual distress has not 
made its appearance, but as we have tried to show elsewhere, they 
never were so ill prepared, and had better go in at once. ‘The Trades 
Union of Masters can wait any time at present prices, and however 
harsh the lock-out may be, the men, without hoards, without a 
Union, and without the power of emigrating, must yield to the 
fortune of war. The Unions, as a whole, cannot find the money, 
£50,000 a week, necessary to keep them in health, and the general 
public holds them in the wrong. The popular notion that they 
could live on their accumulated furniture is wrong, for the same 
reason. ‘The pawnbrokers have no such sum to lend. 


The discussion upon Burials still continues, and is now assuming 
this form. The wisest method of disposing of the dead is to bury 











them, in all reverence, in wicker coffins and unbricked graves,—a 
process practically equivalent to burial in actual contact with the 
earth, yet avoiding the difficulties and disagreeable ideas created 
by the absence of any coffin. The difficulty now is to induce any 
large proportion of persons to deviate from the established cus- 
tom, and in this country it can be got over only by the great 
beginning first. The movement of some years ago, to which 
Charles Dickens was so attached, to reduce the preposterous cost 
of burials by abolishing their hypocritical adjuncts, failed entirely, 
no one having the courage, by commencing the reform, to seem 
wanting in respect to the dead. Mr. Seymour Haden, though he 
convinces the public, will, we fear, fail for the same reason. 


A sharp discussion has been going on during the week in the 
columns of the Times, in which Mr. Ernest Hart has been the 
chief combatant on the side of Vivisection. As he has quoted the 
authority of Sir Charles Bell in favour of this practice, and as Mr. 
Hart defends it not only for the purposes of original research, but 
even, when guarded by anesthetics, for the purpose of ordinary 
demonstrations in the lecture-rooms of medical schools, we take 
occasion to quote from Sir Charles Bell's own writings the follow- 
ing expression of his deep feeling that even a clear scien- 
tific object, unless under the most exceptional circumstances, did 
not cover this most distressing practice with the plea of neces- 
sity. Sir Charles Bell writes to his brother in 1822 :—‘ TI should 
be writing a third paper on the nerves, but I cannot proceed 
without making some experiments which are so unpleasant to 
make that I defer them. You may think me silly, but I cannot 
perfectly convince myself that I am authorised in nature or 
religion to do these cruelties and yet what are my experi- 
ments, in comparison with those that are daily done, and are done 
daily for nothing?” Of course it will be said at once that the 
most important of our anesthetics had not been discovered in 
1822. But those who really believe that anesthetics have proved 
a blessing to the animal world, in relation to scientific research, 
should read the very painful letter of Mr. Hoggan to the Morning 
Post, contained in our correspondence columns, ‘They will hardly 
think so again. The Lancet, the greatest medical authority 
among our journals, reiterates this week its wish for responsible 
enquiry, and for temperate legislation if any apt legislation can 
be suggested. 


The Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston Square, had promised to preach in the Congregational 
Church on the Holborn Viaduct known as the ‘ City ‘Temple ” 
on Thursday, but was prevented from doing so by the request of 
the Bishop of London, who told him that he believed it to be an 
illegal course for a minister of the Established Church to take, 
and requested him at all events to wait till the legality or 
illegality had been determined. Mr. Fremantle did not preach, 
but made a speech instead, in which he explained why he could 
not, and stated that he had accepted the invitation, not knowing 
of any legal impediment, because he felt that “the greatest 
religious need of our time was more union and sympathy 
between the Protestant Christians of England, and that common 
acts of worship like that to which he had been invited would, if 
multiplied, be one great help to that union.” ‘That is a very 
good creed, and to our minds there can hardly be anything sillier 
than legal restriction on acts of communion between clergymen of 
the Established Church and those of other Churches, so far as 
they rest on common faiths and common sympathies. The 
only theological excuse for such restrictions is the idea which 
Roman Catholics, we believe, entertain, that to break the 
unity of the visible Church by communion with schismatics is 
an act of sacrilege. No doubt there may be Anglicans who 
share that view, whatever it means,—we must say we have never 
distinctly grasped the meaning at all,—but no one proposes to 
force them into communion with what they abhor. ‘That those 
who recognise no superstition of the kind should be legally 
restrained from joining formally in worship in which their heart 
is engaged, would be the most grotesque of ecclesiastical restraints. 
Mr. Fremantle spoke, but did not preach, Is there anything of 
mystical significance in beginning what you have to say with a 
text, and interpolating ‘‘ my brethren ” now and then, and ending 
with “Amen”? The formalists are really too childish when they 
threaten to apply a law, supposing it to exist, of which all the 
moral significance must completely have vanished before any one 
could have forgotten it. 





Consols were at the latest date 92$-92%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ceunneniiinionias 
THE RESULTS OF THE CAUCUS. 

HOUGH we were certainly right last week in antici- 
pating that the preference of at least half,—appar- 

ently more than half,—of the Liberal party was with 
Mr. Forster, the choice of the party has fallen on Lord 
Hartington, for the reason we indicated a fortnight ago, 
that he is the leader who “ divides us the least.” It is greatly 
to Mr. Forster’s credit and to the credit of his supporters 
that they are more willing to serve under Lord Hartington 
than Lord Hartington’s supporters were to serve under Mr. 
Forster. And this has decided the matter. The Whig Chiefs 
preferred Lord Hartington. There would have been two 
irreconcilable factions, had Mr. Forster been chosen, the not 
very many Parliamentary representatives of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
view,—though it is no secret that Mr. Dixon, the official Par- 
liamentary representative of the Education League, did not 
take any strong side with Mr. Chamberlain in this matter, 
—and the Conservative-Liberals who, whether from the 
sympathy which they feel for themselves and Mr. Disraeli, 
as in Sir William MHarcourt’s case, or the dislike with 
which they regard the extension of the suffrage, as in Mr. 
Lowe’s, would have been thoroughly reluctant to act under 
a man of such large popular sympathies as Mr. Forster. Add 
to this that Mr. Bright avowedly threw his influence into 
the young nobleman’s scale, and that, if we may trust the 
Fortnightly Review as the apparently official expositor of Mr. 
Bright’s policy, the followers of Mr. Bright have deliberately 
preferred to select the campaign against the Church,—a cam- 
paign for which, as yet, there is hardly a trace of popular 
sympathy,—as the great enterprise of the Radical wing of the 
party, instead of the campaign in favour of the popular cause 
of the agricultural labourers. In fact, the entire Left Wing 
has postponed the popular to the sectarian enterprise, and has 
given its adherence to Lord Hartington because that young 
nobleman’s mind is supposed to be in the condition called by 
psychologists the ‘ liberty of indifference’ on all Church ques- 
tions, while it is evident enough that whatever policy Mr. 
Forster may ultimately adopt on these questions, his sym- 
pathies with popular religion will always be heartfelt, and 
may therefore occasionally clash with the designs of Sectarian, 
Secularist, and Positivist reformers. It strikes with some as- 
tonishment those who remember Mr. Bright’s earlier career and 
the bitter sarcasms he used to launch, in his Free-trade and 
Reform campaigns, against the aristocracy, to find him throw- 
ing all his influence into the scale of the Whig Marquis who 
walked out of the House when it was proposed to give household 
suffrage to the counties, and against that large-minded, popular 
statesman whose heart has always been with the people from 
his first entrance into Parliament. We remember hearing Mr. 
Bright say, in one of the great speeches at Covent Garden, “I 
attended a most respectable meeting in Hertfordshire last week, 
—a most respectable meeting ; two lords were there.” He was 
the chairman of a still more respectable meeting on Wednesday, 
and gaye all his influence to the aristocratic candidate, the 
candidate, indeed, who would never have been mentioned by 
Mr. Bright, or by any other Liberal, as even conceivable for 
the post of leader, if he had not been a peer of high rank. 
We are not going to depreciate Lord Hartington. Indeed, it 
may well be that, looking to the actual conditions of the case, 
the open defections on both the Conservative and the Radical 
side which would certainly have followed the choice of Mr. 
Forster, the best thing was done that could be done, namely, the 
decent disguise of the actual disorganisation of the Liberal party 
under the leadership of a great title and very indistinct views, 
appertaining as these recommendations do to a man of unques- 
tionably sound and masculine judgment. But we cannot feel any 
pleasure in the fact that the son of a Duke has been elected Liberal 
leader, not for any services he has rendered to the party, still less 
for great and splendid services like those of Lord John Russell, 
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had he not hitherto been, considering his Ministeria] posi- 
tion, so indifferent to political interests, and so much absorbed 
in amusements which do not easily lose their held on the 
mind. We do not think he will often do foolish things, and 
if he ever does foolish things, it will be from want of care, and 
not from want of sense. There is a story of him which, whether 
true or false, very well marks the character for which he js 
given credit amongst his political friends, that in the middle 
of an early speech, in which he was hammering away with no 
great gain either to his own reputation or the satisfaction of 
the House, he visibly and unconcernedly yawned, and when 
taxed with it afterwards by a friend, replied with calm can. 
dour, * Well, yes, it was so dull.” That aristocratic hardness, 
which renders a man indifferent even to personal success is 
by no means a bad quality, if it can only be combined with 
enough political ambition and zeal to enlist a man’s 
whole abilities in the service of the country. That is at 
present what we doubt about Lord Hartington. He may 
really devote himself to public affairs, and if he does, in spite 
of his wooden oratory, he will make a strong leader, though 
not a very popular one. Or he may not, and then the 
Liberal party will languish till weariness leads to his resigna- 
tion, or events carry him to the Upper House. Lord Har- 
tington as Liberal leader is at present an indefinite quantity. 
We know perfectly well that he cannot be brilliant, and we 
also know pretty well that, except through despising his duties, 
he can hardly be incompetent. But within these limits he 
may be anything,—a very vigorous and competent, or a very 
indolent and inadequate leader. Rumour says that Sir William 
Harcourt has ascertained from his friend, Mr. Disraeli, that 
while he will treat the Marquis of Hartington with all the 
respect due to the leader of a great party, he could not have 
accorded that deference to Mr. Forster. If rumour does not 
speak falsely, we could wish that the meeting at the Reform 
Club had received that very significant message. It is likely 
enough that Mr. Disraeli so fe/t, though not, perhaps, quite so 
likely that he was incautious enough to explain his feeling. 
Speeches like the speech at Lewes will be very tempting 
speeches for Mr. Disraeli to reply to. Criticisms on Mr, 
Disraeli like the criticism at Lewes will be very pleasant 
for Mr. Disraeli to listen to. The only danger is that Mr. 
Disraeli will trust too much to the indolence and indifference 
of his opponent, and let his wit “rust unburnished,” 
instead of making it shine in use, as he did with 
Mr. Gladstone opposite him. We may, however, venture: 
to hope that Lord Hartington’s abilities will receive a certain 
stimulus from the new position which has been conferred 
on him. He wants moral stimulus more than mental force, 
and it is quite possible that the new opportunity may bring 
it. So far, however, as any formative influence on Liberal 
tendencies and ideas is to be expected from a Leader, we can 
hardly look for it from Lord Hartington. He will put no 
new yeast into the party. His influence on it will be an 
inorganic, not an organic one. Indeed for a long time to come: 
we must not expect more than the programme he put forward 
at Lewes,—namely, that under his guidance the Lineral side 
of the House will be Liberty Hall, and every man allowed to 
advocate his own programme; while his own policy will 
be, ‘ Pick holes in the Tories, and for the rest, do nothing 
particular.’ 

What we regret most in the political situation is the indica- 
tion it gives that the leaders of the party, as well as some of 
their most impetuous, if not exactly their most earnest 
followers, have no real sympathy at the present moment for 
the popular as distinguished from the Liberal cause. It is clear 
that Lord Granville himself, though he very wisely declined 
the responsibility of appointing a Leader in the Lower House 
under such circumstances as the present, inclined and inclines 
to the choice actually made. Three of Mr. Forster’s recent 
colleagues, and perhaps four,—only one of them in the House 
of Lords,—would have preferred him for their chief, but the 
rest undoubtedly inclined to the young Marquis; and in all 


but because while high rank tends to unite Liberals of all| probability this consideration weighed with him in withdrawing 


shades, that deficiency in definiteness of political character | his name. 


It is not pleasant and it is hardly desirable for the 


which marks Lord Hartington’s antecedents, and especially his | good of the party that a leader’s chief colleagues in guiding 


deficiency in popular sympathies, serve, when taken together, 
to render him tolerable at once to eager Radicals who believe 
that he has no strong view opposed to theirs, and to semi- 
Conservatives who are aware that his position, if not his mind, 
sympathises with them. 

Of Lord Hartington himself we share very much the 
view expressed at the meeting. He is unquestionably a 
strong man; and he would not be so very so-so a leader, 


lit should be unwilling colleagues. 








However the fact has an 
ugly side to it when we consider what it denotes as to the real 
tendencies and purposes of what may be called the unofficial 
Liberal Cabinet. It means, we take it, that in some there was 
a decided dislike to Mr. Forster’s known sympathy with the 
popular feeling about religious education ; that in others 
there was a still more decided dislike to his equally well- 
known sympathy with popular wants, such as the desire 
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for compulsory education, and the desire for the inclu-| election proceedings, showing that the Imperialists have 


sion of the agricultural labourer in the pale of the Constitu- 
tion; and it means, perhaps, in the greater number of them a 





formed a regular Cabinet, have appointed Prefects throughout 
the country—many of whom are already in power—have nomi- 


certain aversion to the popular grain of all Mr. Forster’s | nated all necessary heads of Departments, have designated 


sympathies, whether liberal or conservative in their political 
cast, and a preference for Liberalism of a more cynical 
type. Mr. Forster's liberalism, it cannot be denied, is 
of a democratic type, and his conservatism is of the same 
type; he dreads to throw over recklessly what has a strong 
hold on the human heart in any large class; he loves to throw 
over the academic exclusiveness which has a strong hold only 
upon a privileged class. Mr. Bright at least ought to have 
sympathised with this tendency, but he did-not. Nay, his 
political exponent, Mr. John Morley, in sounding the trumpets 
for the new campaign against the State Church, has even had 
the strange ignorance to say, in depreciation of Mr. Forster, 
that Mr. Forster’s line in relation to the American Civil war 
no more showed him to possess true popular sympathies than 
did Mr. Disraeli’s. He might with equal truth and equal false- 
hood have said precisely the same of Mr. Bright’s line on the 
same subject. Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster both of them 
struggled passionately for the Anti-Slavery party, at the 
time when Lord Hartington was supposed at least to be as 
decided a Confederate as any member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. But Mr. Disraeli, as far as we know, never in- 
dicated the least trace of feeling in relation to the moral 
side of the struggle. He had the keenness to perceive that 
the North had much the greater resources, and that it was no 
part of a Tory policy to sympathise with rebellion. But we 
believe that not a word dropped from him through the whole 
campaign indicating the least interest in the cause of freedom 
as such. 

On the whole, the crisis has certainly proved that the 
leaders of the popular party are not only not in sympathy 
with the tone of popular feeling in 1865 and in 1868, but 
are almost as much out of conceit with it as the Con- 
servatives themselves. And it shows that what are called 
the most advanced politicians are not reluctant to throw 
over the cause of the great masses of the people for the 
sake of a somewhat doctrinaire application of the cry of reli- 
gious equality,—one which rises to enthusiasm only in those 
who really hope to strike a heavy blow at what they think 
popular superstition. In a word, the mass of our leaders 
are Whigs, and the advanced party are led away by intellectual 
hatreds into a path which is not the path of popular need. 
This is not a satisfactory outlook. 

However, the choice of Lord Hartington has been made, 
and it only remains for the Liberal party to do their duty by 
him. Those who would have preferred Mr. Forster should, 
and we have no doubt will, give him a generous support. He 
is a man who, though he owes his political position to his social 
position, and ‘not to any political achievements, may yet un- 
doubtedly, if he so chooses, make himself a power in ‘the 
State. He has pride, independence, clearness of head, and a 
party willing to do him justice. Nothing could be more unfair 
than for the supporters of Mr. Forster to visit on Lord Harting- 
ton their chagrin at the turn of events. It is not Lord 
Hartington’s fault that Englishmen like Marquises, and that 
English Ministers like Marquises for colleagues. He should 
be judged entirely by his own use of the great opportunity 
he has obtained, and it would be worse than ungenerous to 
criticise his first endeavours to deserve the place he now fills 
in any but a kindly and even hopeful spirit. 





THE “ ORLEANIST REPUBLIC.” 


HE violet spectre has frightened the Orleanists into common 
sense. M, Laboulaye’s motion of Thursday week, which 
directly affirmed the Republic, was lost on Friday, as we antici- 
pated, by a majority of 24; but the leaven was working, and on 
Monday the Assembly met in a new mood. The apprehensions 
entertained by the Orleanist chiefs, and so emphatically expressed 
by M. Laboulaye,—diffused themselves by degrees, as would 
appear from the gradual increase of Republicanism in the sub- 
sequent votes,—more widely. Those chiefs were well aware that 
the Bonapartists had received encouragement, whether well 
founded or otherwise does not matter, from Marshal Canro- 
bert’s letter, from recent elections, from the annoyance of the 
quiet classes at the sterility of the Assembly’s debates, and 
from the efforts of the Tribunals and even of the Government 
to conceal the exertions of the Bonapartist Central Committee. 
It is stated, and this on grave authority, that papers 
Were discovered in the course of an inquiry into some 





officers to commands, and have created, in fact, a complete 
Empire within the Republic. All these “nominees” are 
actively engaged in the work of propagandism, and await only 
the signal to be ready at their posts, to the duties of which 
the majority of them are thoroughly well accustomed. The 
existence of such an organisation, supposing it to be proved, 
demonstrates also the existence of a tacit conspiracy to conceal 
it, which must cover thousands of persons holding posts of trust ; 
while, if it is disproved, the ready acceptance accorded to the 
romance indicates an uneasiness scarcely less dangerous than the 
conspiracy itself. Whichever is the true explanation—and we 
incline to the belief that the conspiracy is real, but is not of the 
proportions alleged—it is clear that the dread of Bonapartism 
has effected what all the arguments of M. Thiers, repeated for 
nearly two years, have failed to secure. The Orleanists have 
become convinced that they must throw in their lot with the 
Republicans, or run their chance of renewed exile and fresh 
confiscations. 

Even on Saturday they had begun to hesitate, and a sig- 
nificant amendment, proposed by M. Wallon, a religious 
Conservative of the Left Centre, decreeing that “ the 
President of the Republic is elected by the majority 
of votes obtained by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
acting as a National Assembly, is named for seven years, 
and is re-eligible,” was actually carried in an unusually 
full House of 705 by 353 to 352. This amendment, it will 
be perceived, indirectly declared the Republic, inasmuch as it 
made the Presidency continuative, vested the right of election 
in the Deputies and Senators, and settled that question of re- 
eligibility which cannot arise under the personal Septennate till 
20th November, 1880, This was thoroughly understood in Paris 
on Sunday, and although the minute majority threw an air of 
ridicule over the vote, it dispirited the Monarchists, till on Monday 
it became evident that the moderate section of that party had gone 
overin a body to the Republicans. The“ Thirty Tyrants,” as they 
used to be called, M. de Broglie’s famous Constitutional Com- 
mittee, who have so nearly been forgotten, recommended that 
the “ Marshal-President” as an individual should have the 
power of dissolution, and that the elections should be 
held within six months. On this, M. Wallon moved 
an amendment, that “the President of the Republic ”— 
that is, the permanent officer as distinguished from the 
Marshal only—shall have the power of dissolution with the 
consent of the Senate, and that the elections shall take place 
within three months. To English ideas the former proposal 
was the more acceptable, as preventing the dead-locks which 
may arise should the Senate be obstinately opposed to dissolu- 
tion; but Englishmen do not dread coups d'état, and the 
majority in the Assembly are intent on providing against 
that form of possible danger. They wish to make the 
Presidency continuous, which is done by the amendment, 
and they have learnt from the history of eighty years 
to dread the Head of the Executive power, whose autho- 
rity is limited, in appearance at least, by the necessity of 
asking for the consent of the Senate, and by the rapid re- 
assemblage of the Deputies. Accordingly the Orleanists sup- 
ported the amendment in speeches which openly acknowledged 
that the Republic was inevitable, and that their only anxiety 
now was to make it as Conservative as they could. M. Dufaure, 
the most Conservative of the Left Centre, and perhaps the 
strongest legalist in the Assembly, openly stated that the 
Republic “ had been proclaimed.” and approved the proclama- 
tion; while M. Luro, spokesman of the Right Centre, and 
avowedly a “ Monarchist by preference,” avowed that the 
“ audacious intrigues” in progress had overpowered those with 
whom he acted, that they accepted the Republic, and that 
they only demanded of their recent adversaries a constitution 
* which should find room for all.” M. Wallon’s amendment 
was put to the vote, and accepted by 449 to 249 votes,—that 
is, not only by a majority of 200 votes, but by 74 votes in 
excess of a clear half of the entire House of 750 Members. 
Indeed, as there are always nearly 50 Members wanting 
through sickness, foreign duty, and vacant seats, and as every 
Member possible was polled on Saturday—the Monarchists 
bringing up even the sick to vote from their beds—it 
may fairly be said that the Assembly has voted a Re- 
public by a majority of 99 more than half the entire 
working Chamber. That is an immense event, whatever its 








consequences, and as yet there is no evidence that its conse- 
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quences will be other than legal. M. de Broglie voted with the 
majority; the Marshal's organs have given no sign that he 
disapproves ; and of popular discontent we cannot record a trace. 
The Bonapartists, in their visible exasperation, may attempt a 
coup d'état, but they have no military leader of surpassing weight 
with the Army, they have Marshal MacMahon to defy, and with 
the President, the Assembly, and the people all acquiescing in 
one course, the Army is not likely to falsify its historic tradition 
by acting for itself. The Republic, whether it stands or not, 
is at least proclaimed. 

Let us see what kind of a Republic it is. Clearly it is rather 
of the American than of the English type, for although the 
President is elected by the two Houses sitting together, ap- 
parently as one National Assembly, yet he is elected for a fixed 
and very long term, and is not removable by any vote, even 
after a dissolution. Olearly also the Republic is of the “ iron- 
clad” type, for the President possesses all the powers of an 
American President—already greater than those of an 
English King—plus the right of initiating dissolution, plus 
the most extensive patronage in the world, plus a great 
though as yet unsettled influence over the composition of the 
Senate. How far this will extend is not yet known, but it is 
probable that the original De Broglie proposition, the most 
liberal that statesman ever made, will be revived, and that a 
majority of the Senate will be elected by the Councils-General, 
and the choice of the President’s section be limited to certain 
definite categories of highly-placed individuals. In any ease, 
however, the influence will be great, and the Presidency such 
an object of ambition to all Frenchmen, that we fear every 
vacancy will be the signal for an almost convulsive struggle 
between the parties. At the same time, as the Veto is not de- 
posited with the President, but with the Senate, as an Assembly 
always desires to elect from within itself, and asthe Ministry will 
apparently be responsible, as at present, both to the President 
and the Assembly, it will be in the power of the two Houses 
by very careful selection to convert the Presidency into some- 
thing very like an elective constitutional kingship. We do not 
think, however, that this will happen. The mass of Frenchmen 
look to the individual ruler, and we should imagine that the 
Constitution, if it succeeds at all, will result in the government 
of France by its most distinguished and most popular person- 
alities, whose initiative will be perfect, but whose authority 
will be tempered always by the impossibility of passing a law, 
imposing a tax, or raising a loan without the consent of a re- 
presentative Assembly, in extreme cases by the liability of the 
President to impeachment for high treason, and in the daily 
conduct of business by the natural desire to conciliate a body 
with whom rests the immense prerogative of re-election. 

It is easy enough to pick holes in such a Constitution, and 
we should certainly have preferred a dissolution by thirds, 
giving a new Chamber by 1880, or a clause making dis- 
solution inevitable every seven years, so that the President 
might always be elected by a new Chamber; but we prefer 
to accept what is obtainable, and point to the immense 
sacrifices both parties are making to secure safety for their 
country. The Right Centre are giving up a cherished 
but impracticable ideal, and the Orleanist Princes a cherished 
and not quite impracticable hope, for although the right of 
* revision ” at any moment is maintained, still it is burdened 
with almost as many conditions of assent as in this country or 
the United States. The President must propose, and both 
Senate and Assembly assent, before any serious change can be 


legally effected ; and illegal change is barred, as far it can be 


barred, by the impeachment clause. Even therefore if a 
President were secured for Napoleon IV. or Louis Philippe IT. 
and the Senate were overawed, the assent of the Deputies 
would still have to be secured as to the passing of any other 
fundamental law. Even in England “ revision ” is possible on 
those conditions, and in America the greatest further obstacle is 
the needful assent of three-fourths of the State Legislatures, and 
has not, on two great occasions, proved insurmountable. On 
the other hand, the Left have surrendered their objection to a 
second House, have allowed the right of revision, have con- 
ceded the right of dissolution to President and Senate, and 
have apparently, though this is still doubtful, assented to the 
clause fixing the permanent seat of Government at Versailles, 
—a clause which greatly limits, though it does not quite 
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! and M. Leon Gambetta, who surrenders the chance of a dicta. 
torship. There is hope in moderation such as this, and tho 

the danger of Bonapartism still remains, and is for the moment 
| very serious, its future effect may be like its present,—just 
sufficient to steady the march of the founders of the Republic, 








MR. FITZJAMES STEPHEN ON LAWS OF PER SECUTION, 
| \ R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN has written a paper of 


very curious interest in the new number of the Contem. 
| porary Review on the persecuting laws which still remain 
valid in England, though they have long been practically obgo. 
lete. Mr. Stephen lingers over them with a sort of tender 
regret which is rather touching, before he prepares to give 
them the coup de grace, “Ido not join in the indignation 
which is sometimes shown against those who try to deter 
people from the expression of opinions adverse to Christianity, by 
denouncing such opinions as dangerous and immoral, and by 
imposing social penalties on their advocates. I do not see 
| how a sincere believer in Christianity can act otherwise ; and] 
think a sincere disbeliever should either have the discretion to 
be silent, or the courage to take the inevitable consequence of 
the expression of opinions at variance with the existing 
state of things.” In short, Mr. Stephen is performing an act 
which evidently is, in him, slightly heroic, when he points 
out how obsolete all these persecuting laws are, and how 
desirable it is to wipe out nominal laws which can never be 
| put into execution without doing mischief, from the Statute 
| Book. He prepares to take his leave of persecution with some- 
thing of the tender melancholy of the mourner who wrote the 


| lines, — 











“ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
That mourns thy exit from a world like this.” 
| We have outlived such laws, perhaps because we are not altoe 
| gether worthy of them, because they need a manlier race of 
| believers to apply them with advantage. Anyhow, it is better 
(to part with them. Possibly Mr. Stephen hopes that in 
| * another and a better world,” if we only try to deserve it, we 
may meet with some of them again, without the risk of seeing 
them administered by any such meddling old gentlemen as 
those whose administration of the ecclesiastical persecuting laws 
he attacks so sharply, and apparently so justly. But for the pre- 
sent and here, though it is a somewhat hard fate for almost the 
only survivor of the race which once defended so eagerly the 
principle of persecution, Mr. Stephen feels bound to show up 
the extreme inconsistency of these relics of persecution with all 
our actual habits of thought and life, and the great mischief 
of keeping, as he says, rusty but yet ready-loaded old blunder- 
busses among the ordinary furniture of our legal lumber- 
rooms. And he certainly brings before us a curious picture of 
provisions long forgotten, but which might at any time be 
revived to the great dismay of some of our literary and scientific 
and to the disgust of almost all of our public men. 
The first elass of laws still applicable to the purpose of persecu- 
tion which Mr. Stephen explains is that of our Ecclesiastical laws. 
‘Though by statute—the statute called the Toleration Act— 
Dissenters are not, as dissenters, liable to be punished for 
their divergence from the Church of England, yet, to cite the 
exact words, “in cases of Atheism, blasphemy, heresy, or 
schism, and other damnable doctrines and opinions,” any one 
whatever may be called before our Ecclesiastical Courts, excom- 
| municated, and ordered both to pay costs and to perform 
some penance, which, if they refuse it, may be replaced 
by as many as six months’ imprisonment, till the penance 
'is performed and the costs paid. This is a very formidable 
| kind of punishment, especially as it would be one that might 
| be constantly repeated. There are none of the _ bolder 
'negative writers who might not be struck at under these 
| ecclesiastical laws, if any body were foolish enough to put them 
'in foree. There are periodicals—very powerful, and in their 
| peculiar way high-minded ones, too—whose most characteristic 
| contributors would all be in prison for half a year at once, if 
| this law were enforced. We feel very little doubt that at 
| least one Duke might be enjoined to do penance, or be imprisoned 
| in lieu of penance, uxder its provisions. And doubtless there 
| might be ecclesiastical dignitaries, both of the highest and of 
| the lower order, embraced under the same condemnation. The 




















destroy, their power of appealing to the armed citizens of | ecclesiastical law, then, even taken alone, is of a kind 
Paris. They have, indeed, throughout the debate displayed | which, were it enforced, would rekindle the bitterness of 4 
an absence of violence, of obstinacy, and of dreaminess which | strife long unknown in England, and which would produce pro- 
speaks volumes for their advance in the science of compromise, | bably even more dismay in the ranks of that Church on behalf 
and for the skill, patience, and power of self-effacement in | of whose doctrines these obsolete penalties must be enforced, 
their leaders,—M. Thiers, who can now never be President, | than in the ranks of the persecuted themselves, Indeed it 18 
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quite certain that the only result of such a revival of an! 


obsolete law would be the sudden awakening of an amount of | 
sympathy with negative and destructive views, of which 
otherwise there would be no trace. 

But it is not only through the Ecclesiastical law that the | 
caprices of persecuting zeal, if such there were amongst us, | 
could be gratified. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen proves that in | 
many cases the Statute law and the Common law are applic- | 
able for the purposes of religious persecution. For instance, | 
the first statute of Edward VL. cap. 1, provides that “ whoever | 
shall deprave, despise, or contemn the mosi blessed Sacrament 
in contempt thereof, by any contemptuous words or by any | 
words of depraving, despising, or reviling, or shall advisedly | 
in any other wise contemn, despise, or revile the said most 
blessed Sacrament, contrary to the effect and declaration 
aforesaid, shall suffer imprisonment of his or their bodies, and 
make fine and ransom at the King’s will and pleasure.” Quarter- 
Sessions may try the offence, and in such cases the Justices 
are to summon the Bishop of the diocese, or his Chancellor, 
to advise them on the trial of the offenders—a summons 
which, as Mr. Stephen justly says, would take a modern 
Bishop very much by surprise. This statute makes de- 
liberate depreciation of the Sacraments an offence, punish- 
able by imprisonment and fine at the discretion of the 
Crown. Again, blasphemy is punishable at Common law, and 
Mr. Stephen, by a review of the cases, makes out (1) that 
“the application of abusive language to God, Jesus Christ, the 
Bible, Christianity in general,” and perhaps to certain other 
objects of reverence, is a crime ; (2) that language which would 
be criminal under the preceding head does not cease to be so 
because it is interwoven in a serious argument against any 
Christian doctrine; (3) that it is to some extent doubtful 
whether sober and decent language expressing disbelief in 
the doctrines of natural and revealed religion is punishable at 
Common law, but Mr. Stephen thinks that the great weight 
of legal authority would be in favour of its being so punish- 
able, though there is so much opening for an opposite view as to 
enable Judges unwilling to punish, to leave to the jury whether 
the expressions objected to were really used argumentatively, 
or were calculated to cause a breach of the peace. Finally, Mr. 
Stephen cites one more statute, under which persons brought up 
as Christians may be punished for maintaining Polytheism, or for 
denying the truth of Christianity, or denying Scripture to be of 
divine authority. Such an offender shall for the first offence be 
“adjudged incapable and disabled in law to have or enjoy any 
office or offices, employment or employments, ecclesiastical, civil, 
or military, or any part in them, or any profit or advantage ap- 
pertaining to them or any of them ”; and he is also to forfeit any 
office which he holds at the time of his conviction. And in case 
of a second conviction, the person convicted shall “ thenceforth 
be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, or use any action or infor- 
mation in any Court of law or equity, or to be guardian of 
any child, or executor, or administrator of any person, or capable 
of any legacy or deed of gift, or to have any office, civil or 
military, or benefice ecclesiastical, for ever within this realm ; 
and shall also suffer imprisonment for the space of three years, 
without bail or mainprise, from the time of such conviction.” 
This statute really amounts to the deprivation of all scep- 
tical servants of the Crown of their offices, and to depriv- 





ing them, for the second offence, of their ordinary rights as 
citizens. And as Mr. Stephen points out, the publication of 
the sceptical view is equally punishable if it be made simply in 
private conversation between a father and a son. The applica- 
tion of such a law at the present moment to any individual 
case would raise a cry of indignation throughout the Empire, 
and do more to cause a prepossession in favour of the disbelief 
thus suddenly punished by ‘a bolt out of the blue, than any 
amount of subtle argument whatever. 





Mr. Stephen discusses very ably the question whether, even 
admitting that it is mischievous and vain to keep any traces | 
of a law for the punishment of the argumentative advocates | 
of the anti-Christian or atheistic view of the Universe,—for the | 
punishment, for instance, of authors who, like Mr. J. 8. Mill, in | 
his three posthumous essays on religious belief, attack in the sober | 
tone of genuine reasoning the popular view of God and Christian- | 


ity,—it may yet be wise to keep a law for the punishment of those 


coarse and violent attacks on religious faith, which are not so 





bring within the scope of the law at all. He contrasts 
Gibbon’s thinly-veiled, but still keen and effective sarcasms on 
the subtleties of the Christian theology, in the twenty-first 
chapter of his “ Decline and Fall,” with the vulgar weapons 
aimed at Christianity by unpractised hands, and remarks 
that it is at once imbecile and unjust to punish the latter, 
and to let the irony of the former go free. Yet any 
serious attempt to bring such sneers as Gibbon’s at the fine 
shades which distinguish orthodoxy from heterodoxy,—for 
instance, at that “important diphthong” which marked the 
difference between the Nicene and the Arian theology,—within 
the grasp of the penal law, would obviously be ineffectual, 
We confess that this argument against drawing any legal 
distinction between what is commonly known as blasphemy 
and reasoned unbelief, seems to us quite sound. An educated 
intelligence will always know how to make an attack upon 
faith twice as deadly by making it under decent forms, and 
giving it the air of ironic reserve instead of the air of pugnacious 
attack, Yet there is no real difference between the spirit 
of the two assaults, or if there be, it is not in favour of the 
more delicate and dangerous one. No doubt there are insults 
to social decency so coarse that they ought to be restrained, 
even though aggressions on it equally dangerous, and perhaps 
even more secretly licentious, are left to the voluntary punish- 
ment inflicted by the ostracism of society. But, in relation to 
religion at least, it is probably quite enough to punish outrages 
on religious feeling only when, and so far as, they tend to bring 
about a breach of the peace. If you aim at anything further 
by law, you are certain, says Mr. Stephen, in the present condition 
of society at least, to do more harm by closing men’s mouths, 
and inducing them to sap and undermine what they dare not 
openly assault, than you do good by prohibiting this open 
assault. As he very justly points out, Mr. J. 8. Mill, who 
seems to have had much sympathy with the Christian religion 
at least on one of its sides, spent all his earlier life in an 
attack on the philosophical principles most favourable to it, 
and only disclosed to the world after his death, how fervent 
had been the impulse of adoration with which, nevertheless, 
Christ had inspired him. 

In short, the case is very plain in relation to laws of persecution. 
It has become so unadvisable, so impossible to apply them, that 
they have in fact got clean forgotten. Can there be a better 
proof that they could not and should not be put in force? 
And if so, it is clear that we ought to abolish that liberty to 
persecute, which, by the unlucky caprice of some half-sane 
individual, might one day, to the disgust of everybody, be sud- 
denly claimed and put in force. Mr. Stephen’s short Bill 
ought certainly to become law. That one of the last of the 
apologists for religious persecution in the abstract, should have 
been induced by the force of circumstances to draw the Bill for 
its final abolition in the concrete, is perhaps the most conclusive 
reason which it would be possible to give for rapidly passing it 
into law.. 





THE TRIAL OF THE GUICOWAR. 


HERE must be more imagination in Lord Northbrook 
than people in England had given him credit for. His 
latest action in the Baroda affair, as reported by a corre- 
spondent who can hardly be mistaken, impresses us in its 
originality and courage as a positive stroke of genius. Our 
readers will remember that the Guicowar of Baroda, the 
potentate whose country, and Court, and pomp may partly 
be understood from the pictures in the most original book 
about India that has appeared for years, “ L’Inde des Rajahs,” by 
M. Louis Rousselet, had been warned to mend his alleged mis- 
government—misgovernment, it was said, more resembling 
that of Heliogabalus than anything known in the modern 
history of the West—or he would be deposed. Immediately 
after the warning an attempt was made to poison the Resi- 
dent, Colonel Phayre, and as he was evidently a marked 
man, Sir Lewis Pelly, the Resident of Ajmere, and Agent 
for Rajpootana, was nominated to succeed him, Baroda 
affairs at the same time passing under the immediate 
control of the Viceroy. A rigid investigation by Sir Lewis 
and Mr. Soutar, the head of the Bombay Police, followed, and 
amass of evidence was collected which induced Lord Northbrook 


much arguments addressed to the reason, as sneers and insults | to believe that the Guicowar might have been an accessory to 
aimed at the feelings of Christians. And he replies, as we think, | the crime, and to put forth one of those extraordinary powers 
with unanswerable force, that it would be unequal, and there-| with which he is invested as representative of the successor 
fore unjust, to punish, in half-educated and awkward writers, | of the Emperors of Delhi, powers of which no lawyer in the 
the offences which, as soon as men’s faculties are polished by | world could accurately define either the origin or the limits. 
culture and refined by taste, it becomes simply impossible te, They certainly exist, for they have been used; and they as 
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certainly rest neither on Acts of Parliament, nor on treaties, 
nor on local statutes. He ordered the arrest of the Guicowar, 
in the midst of his own Court and surrounded by his 
own troops, on a charge of being accessory to an attempt 
on the life of a British Envoy. The arrest was effected by Sir 
Lewis Pelly, with the daring adroitness characteristic of the 
man, and the people of Baroda, after a gasp of surprise, sub- 
mitted to the inevitable. For twelve hours the danger must 
have been extreme. The Guicowar, bad as his character may 
seem to Europeans, was not unpopular with his soldiery, or 
the upper classes, or the populace of the capital; he was im- 
mensely rich in tangible treasure, and he was protected in 
many ways by that suspicion of latent insanity which of late 
years has attached to every ruler of Baroda. There were few 
British troops at hand, and no army on its road, though forces 
might rapidly have been converged on Guzerat, and had 
a signal been given, the transaction might, nay, must have 
ended in a massacre and a war. All went quigtly, however, 
and the Viceroy resolved to give the Indian world a grand 
proof at once of British power and British justice, by trying 
the Sovereign of Guzerat on a capital charge, before a public 
Court within his own dominions. 

There was, however, another danger to be faced first. 
Since the issue and acceptance of Lord Canning’s Golden Bull, 
no Indian Prince has ever, we believe, attempted to deny the 
“suzerainty ” of the Empress, or to limit the rights and 
powers implied in that very vague term, borrowed from 
feudalism, but applied to an empire in which feudalism has 
no legitimate place. They certainly extend to all forms of 
political action—to rebuke, arrest, sequestration, deposition, 
and perpetual imprisonment—for the Supreme Courts have 
virtually admitted that much in their repeated refusals to 
interfere with “ political orders” of the kind, and there is 
one precedent at least for extending them much farther. 
In 1858 Lord Canning tried the Emperor of Delhi, the 
heir of Timour himself, who certainly was neither rebel 
nor subject in any just interpretation of either term, for 
the murder of English ladies, and but for the unauthorised 
guarantee given to the Emperor by Captain Hodson, sen- 
tence of death would, it is well known, have been carried 
out. As it was, the Emperor was condemned as an ordinary 
criminal to imprisonment for life in Rangoon, where he 
died, and where we believe the Empress of India still 
lives, indistinguishable from any other native woman under 
guard. No exercise of authority could be conceived more 
supreme than that, and from that day to this it has been 
held that the rights of the Suzerain in India are limited only 
by her policy and her conscience. Nevertheless it was necessary 
to make it perfectly clear that the British Government was in- 
tent on simple justice, was not seeking occasion for annexations, 
and not acting out of any caprice or spite. The Princes generally 
were not likely to approve the trial of so prominent a member of 
their Order for any offence whatever, holding themselves above 
all laws save those imposed by treaties ; and the Mahratta Princes 
were sure to feel strongly the possible consequences of a leading 
member of the old Confederacy, a Mahratta Sovereign not like 
the Nana a titular dignitary, but actually reigning, and possessed 
on the day before his arrest of the power of life and death, being 
held personally responsible for alleged crime. They might 
dread a similar fate for themselves or their descendants, and 
at all events would feel an increased sense of insecurity. Lord 
Northbrook, therefore, by a stroke of high political daring, con- 
trived not only to make them assent to the trial, but totake such a 
part in the proceedings that, whatever their result, they could 
never again object to the authority which had instituted them. 
Drawing, consciously or unconsciously, on a medieval prece- 
dent, the trial of King John by Philip Augustus of France 
and his great feudatories for the murder of Prince Arthur, 
the Viceroy invited the nearest feudatories to the Guicowar,— 
Holkar, the first Mahratta; Scindiah, the Mahratta who surren- 
dered the Nana; and the Rajah of Jeypore, a ruler distinguished 
at once by birth—his House has reigned in Jeypore since 964— 
and by administrative ability, to sit on the Commission. Holkar, 
who never grants what he can refuse, and regards all British pro- 
ceedings with a haughty aversion, declined on pretext of domestic 
affairs; but Scindiah accepted, and in accepting acknowledged 
to the world that the rights of the Suzerain in India extend to 
the trial of the reigning Princes of the Empire for alleged crime. 
If he convicts, he cannot murmur at the sentence ; if he acquits, 
he has acknowledged and used the authority of the Tribunal. 
The Court is to be open, and the scene ought to be one of 
unparalleled picturesqueness, as it certainly will be one of 
absorbing interest for all natives of India. A native Prince still 


is 
| in theory a sovereign ruler, and but lately claiming precedeneg 
of the Viceroy, will be tried for his life by an absolute 
Sovereign—for except as representing an absolute Sovereign 
Lord Northbrook has no authority to order trial—through a 
tribunal in which sit ranged an English Chief J ustice, Sir 
R. Couch; a civilian Judge, Mr. West; a great politica] 
Colonel Meade; a Mahratta sovereign of the highest class; 
Rajpoot Rajah whose ancestors were reigning a century before the 
Norman Conquest, and Dinkur Rao, formerly Dewan of Gwalior 
perhaps the ablest native politician within the entire peninsula, 
and certainly the best representative man in the long list of 
Indian Premiers. Before a Court like this, unknown to the 
law, yet legal in fact and irresistible in authority, he will be 
accused in a foreign tongue by a Government agent of a crime 
which scarcely belongs to our civilisation, and defended also in 
a foreign tongue by an advocate summoned from a Court seven 
thousand miles off, for his ability in persuading juries of English 
tradesmen. Nothing so bizarre, so utterly confusing to modern 
notions, has ever occurred even in a land where only the other day 
an English Judge, Sir J. Arnould, had to decide whether a native 
noble, known chiefly on the Turf, was or was not possessed of 
revenues as lineal heir to the position and prerogatives of 
the Prince of the Assassins who attempted the life of Richard 
Coeur de Lion; yet no man can say there is a failure of sub- 
stantial justice. The Suzerain must either be able to punish 
Princes who do wrong, or must withdraw the guarantee against 
rebellion which enables them to do it with impunity. The 
Court is the Court a wise Prince unjustly accused would have 
chosen for himself. The defence will be as unfettered by 
external authority as if Serjeant Ballantine were pleading in 
Westminster, and much less fettered, we suspect, by ordinary 
rules of evidence. The accused is as sure, if blameless, of 
acquittal as if he were an Englishman tried in England. But 
that all this should happen at all to a Guicowar ; that he should 
be tried by Englishmen; that one of his Judges should be 
Scindiah ; that Scindiah should be sitting as Commissioner of a 
Queen who never saw Hindostan, where by deputy she is exer- 
cising the supreme right of life and death over Sovereigns; 
that the Court of lawyers, Princes, and Premiers should be so 
irregular that no full precedent exists for its creation, yet so just 
that it is worth while to pay thousands for the pleading of an 
English barrister before it,—these things make up an event 
of which it is an intellectual loss not to perceive the full 
wonder and picturesqueness. It is as if a Chinese conqueror 
who had mastered Germany had summoned the late 
Duke of Brunswick to answer for himself before a Court 
composed of Chinese lawyers, the King of Hanover, the 
Prince of Reuss, and Count Beust, with ultimate re- 
ference to the supreme justice of the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon. The light in which Germans would regard such 
an incident is precisely the light in which Indians regard this 
one, with this single difference,—that they do not doubt that 
in a public trial justice, according to English ideas, will be 
done. It is most important to keep up that belief, and Lord 
Northbrook’s open trial, though an innovation on the political 
etiquette of India, may therefore prove as wise an arrange- 
ment as it is certainly a strange one. There is no danger that 
it will ultimately limit the Viceroy’s power to deal with 
Indian Princes—will prevent, for example, action on confidential 
information—for the Government of India is responsible only to 
its own conscience, and in the hour of danger, in Asia, pre- 
cedents do not bind. Necessity has no law, and that crisis in 
India must be very singular in which its Government cannot 
plead that, for the safety of the Empire, there was but one 
course of action left. 











THE LOCK-OUT IN SOUTH WALES. 

\ JHETHER the ninety gentlemen who control the Iron 

and Coal industry of Glamorganshire and Monmouth 
are justified or not in their recent action—a point which we 
shall discuss presently—we can see no course open to the men 
affected by the Lock-out except immediate submission. They 
have not the resources for a war of waiting, and they have 
lost by many accidents and some grievous blunders their control 
over public opinion. In the first place, they are not organised. 
With a pettishness which, as we pointed out at the time, was most 
unreasonable, they denounced their own Union because, after a 
period of unparalleled prosperity attained under its guidance, 
its managers advised them to accept a reduction of ten per cent., 
and in one week quitted the corporation to the number, it is 
said, of 60,000 men. The Union, therefore, is powerless, and 
the men, though they will not see it, are fighting as individuals, 
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almost as if Unions had never existed, and must therefore 
necessarily be beaten. They are a mob, not a disciplined 
anny. The Masters have only to open their works to obtain 
on their own terms nearly as many hands as they require, and 
are therefore all through the fight masters of the position. 
Then the men are in the worst possible condition as to finance. 
As individuals, the majority of them have not hoarded the 
yery large wages they have been receiving for two years; 
while the minority who have saved have, we apprehend, 
turned their sayings into property of one kind or another, 
—furniture, watches, cottages, and the like—which cannot 
during a lock-out be made speedily available. Nor are the 
thrifty minority bound by any rule of morality that we know 
of to surrender the whole advantage of their self-denial and 
foresight to men who, with equal chances, have displayed 
neither. At all events, they must think of their families first. 
The Union, on the other hand, has been paralysed by the men’s 
own action, while the outside help for which they look must 
be hopelessly insufficient. The Unions in the trade cannot 
find them the £50,000 a week they will require for mainten- 
ance at 8s. a week per household, and if they could, they would 
probably be indisposed to do it. The motives which urge 
Unions to such sacrifices are comradeship and belief in 
Unionism, and of these two the latter is found to be the 
stronger. But this belief will not impel Unionists to help men 
who, in their ignorant impatience of the laws of industrial 
warfare, have broken up their Union because its officers advised 
a retreat made necessary by irresistible circumstances ; who 
are, in fact, reduced to plead for aid because, in their irritation 
and disappointment, they refused to aid themselves. With an 
aggregate wage of £600,000 a month, they declined to create 
a reserve fund unless its managers could secure them against 
sacrifices—that is, could recoup their subscriptions by securing 
them perpetually increasing weekly wages—and they must 
suffer for their want of sense. Without savings, without 
a surplus in the Union Treasury, and without a cause 
commanding the allegiance of all—for nearly half of them 
are ready to submit—their single ground of hope must be the 
weakness of the employers; and where is the proof of that / 
The masters who rule the Association are either wealthy men, 
or managers of wealthy companies; they can always wait a 
certain time, and just at this moment waiting is positively 
profitable to them, production being carried on almost if not 
quite at a loss. An owner like Mr. Crawshay, no doubt, might 
go on and stack iron paid for out of capital till the market offered 
a profit, but no group of employers paying £150,000 a week 
in wages can afford that, or be expected to run the risk which 
affording it involves. The men say the facts are misrepre- 
sented, and that a profit can still be earned, and no doubt that 
as respects collieries with a general business may be true ; but 
it is not true as respects the iron trade, or the collieries devoted 
to the supply of iron-works with coal, and as the two are in a 
dozen ways intertwined, a speedy break-up of the Masters’ 
Association isimpossible. No doubt time would do it, because 
time would allow the sinking of new mines and the opening 
of new iron-works, but the men have not placed themselves 
in a position to obtain the advantage of delay. They have 
not saved a treasure, and the employers have. They might, 
of course, emigrate, and the new hands who know another 
trade, if it is only ditching, are doing this; but the majority, 
who only know their own business, could not just now find 
employment abroad any more than at home, Pennsylvania 
being overstocked with colliers and iron-workers. There is, 
we gravely believe, nothing to be done for the present but to 
submit to the reduction, heavy as it is,—near 30 per cent. on 
the wages of six months since ; and if this is correct, the sooner 
the struggle is over the better for the men. Every week's 
delay costs them £150,000, and their employers next to 
nothing. 

But opinion may compel the Masters to offer fairer terms ? 
Weare not sure of that. We think ourselves that the Masters, 
although within their legal right, have been exceedingly harsh 
in ordering a lock-out which strikes the “ innocent ” who are 








willing to work, as well as the “ guilty” who are unwilling ; 
that they might have stacked both coal and iron to a reason- 
able extent, and that they have shown too much of the 


unsparing temper of men engaged in a civil war. That the | 


men showed that, too, in prosperity may be true, but 
does not diminish the responsibility of masters who hold 
a monopoly, who were fairly met by the Union leaders, and 
who ought to show a higher degree of discretion, not to say of 
mercy, than their half-civilised hands. After all, they are rich, 
and rich in part by these men’s labour, and any degree of 
t 
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| consideration not involving a direct loss, and consequent 
| depletion of the ultimate wage fund, would have become them 
well. But though we think this, we are by no means sure 
| that the public which makes opinion will agree with us. Their 
judgment will be affected both by economic truths and social 
| prejudices. Both the Coal and Iron-masters stand in a position 
| differing radically from that of manufacturers, say in the cotton 
trade. They are not using a material which is practically 
without limit in quantity and is reproduced by nature every 
year, but selling an exhaustible property which cannot be 
replaced. Supposing them morally bound, as we hold they are, 
to maintain the vast aggregations of men they draw together, so 
long as they may without direct loss, they are not bound to part 
with their property, coal or iron, without a profit, for the benefit 
either of their men or of the whole community. To compel them 
to do it seems to the average Englishman pure socialism, and 
is undoubtedly opposed to all sound economic laws. Whether 
private individuals ought to own materials so essential to the 
country and so liable to exhaustion as coal or iron is another 
matter, which will be decided by everybody according to his 
belief in the comparative success of individual or corporate 
action ; but as a matter of fact they do own them, and in not 
expending them are doing, not harm, but good to the perma- 
nent interests of the nation. They are increasing the reserve 
in the national bank. It is most diflicult for those who per- 
ceive these things to condemn the masters strongly, and those 
who do not perceive them side with the masters on other 
| grounds. They say the men never consider the masters, but 
demand huge wages, merely to spend them in drink, and why 
should the masters consider them ?—which is simply to say that 
aman has no more responsibility than a mob, for the men, 
while thoroughly organised, did consider the masters, and accept 
the reduction ; they argue that a lock-out is the same asa 
strike, which is true, only they do not condemn it in the same 
way ; and they affirm that it is fair to dismiss the submissive, 
because if not dismissed, they will support the recalcitrant. 
That last argument, which is repeated on all sides, and we 
believe quite honestly, as a sort of clincher, seems to us 
either an error or a justification of exceptionally tyran- 
nical government. We doubt whether the men in work 
do, except indirectly, by supporting the petty tradesmen, 
greatly assist their fellows out of work; and if they do, what 
have the masters to do with their men’s employment of their 
wages? Suppose a coal-owner dismissed all his hands because 
they chose to subscribe to a hospital, or to pay the expenses of 
a candidate for Parliament, or to form a Widows’ Pension 
Fund, would not that be tyranny? And yet where is the 
difference between wholesale dismissals for such a reason as 
that, and wholesale dismissals lest men should give dinners to 
comrades out of work? The masters subscribe as they like, 
and the men are entitled to precisely the same freedom. The 
plain truth of the matier is, that owners of coal and iron are 
bound to use their enormous powers just as the great land- 
lords are bound to use theirs, under a full sense that they 
are monopolists, who ought not to scatter ruin and misery, 
or even confusion, through masses of men, either through 
caprice, or greed, or a determination at all hazards to 
possess irresponsible power. They have no more right 
to turn half a million of human beings on the parish be- 
cause they choose to do it, than the Dukes of Westminster 
and Portland would have to turn West London into a 
deer-park, and leave its working population to be main- 
tained by rates. They are responsible for the use of their 
| powers, both to their consciences and the country whose laws 
| and organisation make their riches safe. But we do not see 
| that in this case the masters have acted so as to invite inter- 
| ference, and are quite sure that opinion, poisoned as it has been 
by tales of the wanton luxury of the colliers—tales ridiculously 
| exaggerated, but still covering the truth that colliers are un- 
| thrifty—will not interfere. Therefore, although often in- 
| clined to believe that the men have justice on their side, we 
| advise them this time to submit, and to submit at once, and 
| then to seek some means of permanent arrangement with the 








;| owners. The means may not be easy to find, but they may 


| rely upon these three truths, at all events :—First, that if they 
| want to deal on equality with their masters, they must support 
| the Unions when they advise reductions, as well as when they 
advise holding out for an advance. Secondly, that if they will 
| not save, they never can hold out for any length of time. And 
| thirdly, that their interest is to protect Companies rather than 
| individual employers. Shareholders will never lock out, until 
| convinced that there is no other way. 
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GERMAN BANK LEGISLATION. 


EFORE the old Germanic Confederation was broken up by 

the cannon of Sadowa, each State forming the Confedera- 

tion possessed the right of granting to Banks the exclusive 
power to issue notes within its territory, and several of the 
States exercised this right. At the present time, there still 
exist thirty-four of these Banks, each with a monopoly of 
the paper circulation in its own district. Some of these insti- 
tutions were chartered by powerful Governments, have a large 
capital, and consequently stand in high repute. Others, on 
the contrary, derive their concessions from petty States, their 
notes circulate over a very restricted territory, and from the 
outset, therefore, they were doomed to insignificance. More- 
over, some of the Banks are subjected to strict limitations in 
regard to the issuing of notes, and are well managed. Others, 
again, may issue as much paper as their customers will take 
from them, and consequently flood the country with notes. 
The evils of such a state of things need hardly be pointed out. 
The credit of several of the Banks is so low that grave doubts 
are entertained of their ability to endure a really severe mone- 


a 
prevented from “cooking” their accounts; and by linitin 
| the circulation to the amount of the paid-up capital, the note 
| issue would be so greatly reduced as to be hardly worth pre- 
serving. However, any bank that chooses so to limit its 
,issue may disregard the other provisions of the Act, ang 
| establish branches, open agencies, or enter into partnership in 
,any part of the Empire. This latter clause was introduced 
into the Act by an amendment carried on the second readj 
_and it was supported on the express ground that the number 
of Banks that will refuse to conform to the Act is likely to be 
so large that it is necessary to devise other means of limiting 
, the note issue. In the opinion of the majority of the Reichs. 
tag, therefore, the Act will not affect several of the Banks, 
| The grounds for this opinion are, that the original Bill of the 
| Imperial Government was intended to prepare the way fora 
| Bank of Germany, not to create one, and it endeavoured to do 
this by imposing so many restrictions on the State Banks ag 
| would gradually lead to their extinction without the necessity 
of indemnifying the shareholders. The Banks were, therefore, 
given the option of remaining local banks with all exist. 
ing privileges, under the certainty that their charters 


tary crisis; while it is perfectly certain that were Germany to| would not be renewed, or of purchasing the right to do 
be involved in war with a powerful league, and to suffer inva- | business in every part of the Empire by submitting to regu- 
sion, most of the Banks would perish in the storm. Throughout | lations and restrictions which seemed likely to ruin all but 


all the disasters of 1870-71, the notes of the Bank of France 
remained almost at par. But were suspension to become 
necessary in Germany, it would be impossible to manage thirty- 
four Banks in such a manner as to prevent the evils of bank- 
ruptcy from being added to those of invasion. However, the 
danger of foreign invasion is for the present remote. A more 
immediate disadvantage is the inconvenience suffered by traders 
and travellers in passing from one small State toanother. In the 
case of the larger Banks, indeed, such as that of Prussia and 
some others, there is little difliculty, as their notes, though not 


legally current outside their own States, are yet geM+rally 
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accepted. But the notes of the smaller Banks cannot easily be 


disposed of outside the petty States where they are current. 


| three or four of the greatest amongst them. Even when it 
| was decided to create a Bank of Germany, these provisions of 
| the original Bill were retained, and others were added which 
| promised a speedier extinction of the State Banks. The notes 
| of the Bank of Germany will be current throughout the whole 
| Empire, the Bank is empowered to open branches wherever it 
| pleases, and it is authorised to treat with the State Banks for 
| the cession to it of their right of issue, while it is further 
allowed to perform for the State Governments all the services 
now rendered by their State Banks. The expectation is that 
the smaller Banks will be unable to sustain the competition 
thus created for them, and will gradually be obliged to make 
way for the Imperial Bank, or to constitute themselves its 


| 
| 


. . *. . | 
Lastly, the existence of so many Banks deriving their con- | branches. 


cessions from such various sources, managed under so many 
conflicting laws, and issuing paper current only within frac- 
tions of the Empire, offends against the unifying, centralising | 
spirit so completely in the ascendant in Germany at pre-| 
sent. Accordingly, in obedience to the popular demand, the 
Imperial Government last summer draughted a Bill for the 
regulation of Banks of Issue throughout the Empire. The Bill 
was duly discussed and approved by the Federal Council, and 
was then submitted to the Reichstag, on its reassembling in 
the autumn. But the Bill did not provide for the establishment | 
of an Imperial Bank, and consequently the Reichstag refused 


| 
| 
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} 
| 
| 
| 





To insure the convertibility of the note, the Act adopts the 
principle, while rejecting the actual provisions, of our own law. 
The Bank of England, as the reader is aware, is authorised to 
issue notes to the value of about £15,000,000, against Govern- 


| ment debt and securities. For every note above that amount 


it must have specie in its vaults. This enactment works 
well enough in ordinary times, but in periods of panic it 


| breaks down, and the Government is obliged to autho- 
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rise the Bank to violate the Statute. The German Act 
endeavours to avoid the necessity for Government inter- 
vention and for infraction of the law by the introduction 


even to consider its provisions, After a lively debate, | of a self-acting machinery. It requires every bank to keep at 
the bill was referred to a Committee with a plain intimation to | all times a reserve of not less than one-third of its circulation ; 


the Confederate Governments that it would never be passed 
unless they consented to the erection of the Central Bank. 
The decision of the Reichstag had its effect. The Imperial 
Government prepared a second Bill creating a Bank of Ger- 
many, which was at once approved by the Federal Council, 
and was then submitted to the Committee to which the pre- 
vious Bill had been referred. The two measures were then 
discussed clause by clause twice over with minute care, were 
recast into a single Bill, were introduced in the Reichstag by 
the Reporter of the Committee, Dr. Bamberger, and on Saturday 
last were read a third time and passed. 

The new Act is divided into three parts. The first contains 
the general provisions binding on all classes of Banks of Issue, 


the second deals with the new Bank of Germany, and the | 


third has reference only to the old State Banks. The Act in 
its first clause declares the right to establish Banks of Issue in 
the future to be an Imperial function. The Act is, therefore, 
a further step in the unification of the Empire, and its conver- 
sion from a federation of States into a centralised State. It 
strips the State Governments of one more of the attributes of 
sovereignty. Yet the Act does not give full effect to the 
public desire. Not only does it preserve all but one of the | 
State Banks in their present capacity, it is even not obligatory 
on those Banks. Any bank that pleases may, during the exist- 
ence of its present charter, refuse to submit itself to the provi- 
sions of the Act. But if any bank does so, it is rigorously pro- 
hibited from doing any kind of business outside its own district, 
either by establishing branches, by appointing agents, or by 
entering into partnership. There is only one way in which it 


can escape from this prohibition, and that is by reducing its note 
issue to the amount of its paid-up capital as shown on New Year's 


Day, 1874. By fixing on the first day of last year, Banks are | 





in addition, the whole of the Banks are permitted to issue 
notes of the aggregate value of £19,250,000 “ uncovered,”— 
| that is, without keeping any reserve against them. For every 
| note issued above this amount the issuing bank has to pay a 
| tax of five per cent. The Government originally propesed a 
| tax of one per cent. on the £19,250,000, but their proposal 
was struck out. As long as the interest of money does not 
| exceed five per cent.—-that is to say, in all ordinary times—this 
| tax will prevent every bank from exceeding its quota of the 
;nineteen and a quarter willions. It is only when money 
becomes dear—in other words, when a crisis is apprehended— 
_ that it will pay the Banks to issue notes subject to a tax of a 
|shilling in the pound. With regard to the probable working 
of this device, Dr. Michaelis, the representative of the Federal 
Council, stated in the course of the debate that the Note cir- 
culation of Germany at the end of December last amounted to 
a little over £66,000,000, In consequence of the Act abolishing 
notes under £5, he estimates that about £16,000,000 of notes 
will be superseded by gold. The note circulation will thus be 
reduced to about £50,000,000, Of the present circulation, 
about £3,000,000 consist of Treasury notes and foreign bank- 
notes. Adding this sum to the £19,250,000 permitted without 
taxation, we get £22,250,000 as the amount of uncovered 
notes. Consequently the Banks will in future have to keep a 
Reserve of £27,750,000, or of over 55 per cent., instead of 
33 per cent., as required by the Act. If this calculation is 
correct—and Dr. Michaelis bears a high reputation as an 
economist—the measure, it will be seen, does not deserve the 
reproach, hastily cast upon it, of encouraging inflation. 

The Imperial Bank is to be created by the conversion of the 
Bank of Prussia into a Bank of Germany, the Prussian Govern- 
ment receiving an indemnity of £750,000 and taking half the 
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reserve fund. The Bank is to be the property of private share- | three times a day, and never wears any dress after there is a stain 
holders, witha capital of £6,000,000, half consisting of the shares or a mark perceptible upon it. Miss Austen, in her amusing little 
of the Prussian Bank converted at par,and half newly subscribed. | tale of “« Northanger Abbey,” tells us that when Catherine Morland 
But though the Company is private, the Bank is to be under | Was a child of ten, she ‘hated cleanliness, and loved nothing so 
the management and control of the Imperial Chancery, and Well in the world as rolling down the green slope at the back of 
the profits are to be divided between the shareholders and the house, but that at fifteen, ‘her love of dirt gave way to an 
the Imperial Treasury. The shareholders first receive inclination for finery, and she grew clean as she grew smart.” 
a dividend of 44 per cent., then 20 per cent. is to be | That, we take it, has been equally true of large classes of society. 
added to the reserve fund, till it reaches a quarter of the | Their love of dirt has given way to an inclination for finery, and 
capital. If profits still remain, they are to be divided | sometimes, though by no means always, they have grown clean 
equally or as fo a and the Treasury, until the | as they have grown smart. But who can say that the change has 
sharehol par Rg er sagalboony: seg 8 per cent., after which the | heen in any sense one deserving the praises lavished upon it by 
Treasury takes three parts for every one to the shareholders. | the prim discourses of our great-grandmothers? The pleasure in 
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The Bank is to transact the business of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and of such of the State Governments as arrange with 
it; its notes circulate through the whole Empire; it may open 
branches where it pleases; and it acquires the right of issue 
ceded, forfeited, or in anywise lost by any of the State Banks. 
One of the principal functions which, it is hoped, the Bank 
will perform, is that of sustaining the new gold currency. To 
enable it to act on the foreign Exchanges as the Banks of 
England and France do, by raising the rate of discount, it has 
been the aim to make the Bank as great as possible. To 
ensure its encouraging the import of gold, it is bound, in imi- 
tation of the Bank of England, to buy gold at a fixed price 
from every person offering it, charging the seller with the 
cost of coinage, the price being so fixed as, while protecting 
the Bank from loss, to make it the interest of private persons 
to take the gold at once to the Bank. The amount of notes 
which the Bank may issue “ uncovered” is £12,500,000, or 
nearly 70 per cent. of the aggregate amount permitted to all 


the Banks. 


DIRT. 

R. LYON PLAYFAIR has given great offence to the Roman 
Catholics by saying at Edinburgh, evidently without his- 
torical inquiry, and probably because he had read the remark in 
Michelet, that for a thousand years not a single bath was taken 
in Europe, and by dating the revival of cleanliness from the era of 
the revival of learning and the Reformation. Father Bridgett has 
just written a criticism on this hazardous ‘“‘ working hypothesis” 
that there is a vital and organic connection between spiritual 
obedience and dirt; and he finds it tolerably easy to overturn the 
rash generalisations of his opponent. Indeed, he seems to think the 
lowest strata of modern society less completely provided with the 
means of cleanliness than the same strata of medieval society, and 
possibly he may have a good ease. The divine right of the morning 
tub is, even now, a religious principle confined to the wealthy and 
the professional classes, or at least the higher section of the middle- 
classes, and the dogma invented for the instruction and the aggra- 
vation of the poor, that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness,’ has almost 
gone out with the didactic century which gave it birth. The 
modern revival of sanitary enthusiasm has no very close connec- 
tion with the old doctrine preached to children and to house- 
wives. It is a physiological doctrine resting on our knowledge 
of the origin of fevers, and of the pernicious qualities of putrid 
organic matter. The old ideas about cleanliness had nothing of 
this large utilitarian character about them. They were founded 
rather on wsthetic or self-regarding than on prudential or social 
principles, and were essential to that somewhat prim, not to say 
priggish, self-respect which the Mrs. Trimmers of our great-grand- 


| good looks is no nobler in itself than the pleAsure in noise and 
| scrapes and wild indifference to outward appearance. The one 
state of mind belongs to one stage in the individual and 
in the social life, and the other to another; but there is no 
particular moral reason for praising the love of comeliness, 
any more than the love of unconventional, harum-scarum 
enjoyment. The fop who will not walk or ride lest he should 
dirty his boots is, on the whole, a more contemptible creature 
than the bear who comes in to dinner in dishabille, and never 
brushes his coat from week’s end to’ week’s end. It is quite true, 
as one class of moralists tells us, that the dislike for dirt, when it 
reaches a certain point, is a contemptible self-indulgence, indeed, 
a thoroughly unchristian sort of luxuriousness and effeminacy ; nor 
do we see that, even short of this contemptible extreme, a highly 
refined personal fastidiousness can often be consistent with the 
wider and manlier order of character. The case against that species 
of monkish austerity which sometimes took the form of a stern 
self-denial of cleanliness, was that it expressed a self-loathing even 
more inconsistent with beneficent work for other men than the 
priggish eighteenth-century didacticism which so delighted itself 
with the attempt to make mankind “ benignant, intelligent, and 
clean.” If it is very difficult to connect the highest purity with 
self-mortification of the deliberately uncleanly kind, it is almost 
equally difficult to connect the highest humility with self-cultivation 
of the deliberately fastidious kind. There is, no doubt, a necessity 
for symbolism in the relation between the inward and the outward 
nature of men, and people who habitually reject from their thoughts 
| every moral stain, will hardly ever endure the particular form of self- 
denial involved in needless and habitual bodily dirt ; while those 
who habitually reject all thoughts of self-complacency will certainly 
| not surround themselves with a perfumed atmosphere of fastidious 
| delicacy and decorum. ‘That rigid and tormenting cleanliness 
| which used to be thought the quality of a good housewife, 
reappears in a more refined world in the form of zsthetie precision, 
and in an unhealthy dread of all the superficial discolourments 
and disarrangements of outward disorder, A man who really 
wishes to sweep off any of the worse kind of dirt which disfigures 
| the world, cannot well be very fastidious about the mere outside 
lof his daily life. Indeed, it is not the truest purity which 
_has the greatest horror of dirt, any more than it is the truest 
humility which has the greatest love of self-abasement. Children, 
| who in their way are, as Miss Austen says, almost fond of dirt, 
because they hate what they call “particularity,” and like the 
oddities and fun of life, are at least as pure, though they are less 
| self. regarding, than the same individuals are at the later age when 
| they cease to be dirty and begin to grow “smart.” The 
| extravagances of fastidiousness are quite as morbid in their way, 
| as the extravagances of self-humiliation. 
Even sanitary cleanliness, which is quite a different affair,— 











mothers’ days ineuleated in vain on the heedless and greedy Master | 
Tommys, and not in vain on the self-possessed and abstemious | resting on prudential and benevolent considerations, and not on 
Master Harrys of our grandfathers’ generation. Lord Palmerston the minutiz of self-respect,—is in our day, we think, not exactly 
once defined dirt as ‘matter in a wrong place,’ but that leaves) made foo much of, but made much of in a wrong sort of way. 
the crucial point of the question where it was. What is the | It is just as right and necessary to take pains not to spread 
wrong place? Which is the worse place, say, for a little garden- | fevers, as it is not to spread fires; but it is not more so. To 





mould,—the hands and the coat of a diligent gardener, or the 


surface of the garden-beds from which it was transferred by | 
Which is the worse place for the dust | 


virtue of his operations ? 
of a fresh mountain-side,—the faces and hands of the children 
who enjoy a good roll down it, or the solitary sward from which 
there is no romping child to disturb and borrow it? Again, 
which is the worse place for the stains of a hospital ward,—the 


dresses and hands of the nurses who cannot do their office with- | 


Out contracting spots and stains, or the dishes of food and the 
glasses of drugs from which the dress of the faithful nurse derives 
its temporary disfigurement? There is a standard of cleanliness 
which can only be attained by devoting a very large proportion 
of your time to your personal appearance. ‘The hasty traveller 
cannot keep as immaculate as the man of fashion who dresses 


light and drain a city well, is precisely as much a duty, and for 
| the same kind of reason as to have it well built and well policed. 
Plagues and sickliness are misfortunes of the same order as falling 
houses and insecurity of life or property. But sanitary laws 
‘are often talked of in a much higher and more sentimental 
strain, as if there were a sort of mystery of iniquity in bad 
smells and water full of nitrates, which would not belong in any 
degree to ricketty walls or the liability to pillage. Now, it is 
a very bad thing to be ill, and a worse thing to» make anybody 
else ill by our negligence; but in itself there is nothing more 
discreditable in typhoid fever than in croup or inflammation 
of the lungs, and yet people have begun to talk of late years 
as if, while ordinary illness is mere calamity, illness arising from 
‘an unsanitary condition of life were a sort of stain not simply on 
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those who neglected to prevent it, but on all who have to suffer | effect should not be gained by deception, thatin furniture veneering 
from it. Just as a superstitious character is attached by teeto- | is bad, however well designed, that in decoration reliefs should 
tallers to the substance alcohol,—as if there were a touch of not be imitated by paint, that in architecture the material em. 
diablerie and black magic in it,—so our sanitary reformers are apt | ployed should be manifest, and not hidden away by stucco. But 
to speak of the various ferments which spread the contagious | morally there is only harm in veneer, paint, and stucco when 
maladies, as if they were the causes of ailments distinctly | they are sold or described as the articles they are intended to 


unholier than pleurisy, or consumption, or paralysis, or disease | represent. Not only is there no harm whatever in producing 














of the heart. 
almost hysteric cleanliness of the age, or rather of the middle- 
classes, who give the literary tone to the age. Avoidable evils of 
all kinds are, of course, disgraceful to us, while inevitable evils 
are not. But avoidable evils which spring out of dirt are no more 
disgraceful than avoidable evils which spring out of negligence 
in other matters,—out of too much pleasure, too much indif- 
ference, or too much bigotry. There is nothing wickeder in 
untrapped drains than in rotten permanent ways to the great lines 
of railway. There is nothing more worthy of moral reprobation in 
allowing a graveyard to taint a well, than in allowing unseaworthy 
vessels to go to sea. The superstitious emphasis given to all 
eulogies on sanitary progress, is at least as mistaken as the 
medieval austerity which denied itself water and refused to run 
up washing-bills. Dirt is, of course, often mischievous, though it 
is also, in some degree, quite essential to every form of human 
energy ; but the ethics of those who ascribe to its mischievous- 
ness a sort of special and peculiar iniquity not belonging to any 
other results of human carelessness, are as curious distortions of 
the sane view, as were the ethics which approved the humiliation 
of the flesh by complete renunciation of the luxury of washing. 


THE IMMORALITY OF CHEAPNESS. 
\ R. JOILNSON, the President of the Manchester Chamber of 
4 Commerce, made on Monday an admirable speech on 
commercial morality, the effect of which was impaired only by the 
usual defect of such speeches. The key-note was pitched a 
thought too high. All that Mr. Johnson said was admirable, 
and probably all that he meant to say, but the interpretation 
placed on his sentences by the public is open to some cavil. His 
notion was that nobility of purpose was compatible with com- 
merce, and that he desired manufacturers and tradesmen to 
recognise the compatibility with more distinctness. They use 
their wealth well, says Mr. Johnson, but they often forget that 
they may seek an ideal purpose even in the method of getting it. 
It is not sufficient merely to use money for the encouragement 
there should be 


of art or science, or civilisation or religion ; 
2 resolve also to acquire the money nobly, by doing in the 
business selected by the trader the absolute best that can 
be done. Justus Perthes did this, and did it from motives 
which every British tradesman ought to make his own :— 
“Tt was Perthes’s peculiar excellence that he succeeded in 
being a great and in virtue of the fact 
that he was a great tradesman. Ilis life might well be sum- 
marised in the noble words of one of his early letters,—it was 
the life of one who desired ‘to bring about all that is possible 
and desirable,’ but of one who knew also how to confine his 
attempts to the limits and cireumstances of his position. ‘They 
thus found him throughout his life perpetually putting to himself 
the questions,—‘ Ilow can I, a bockseller, as a bookseller, pro- 
mote in every best way the independence, the progress, the well- 
being of Germany? How can 1, a bookseller, as a bookseller, 
promote to the uttermost the cause of true art, of true literature, 
of true religion? Tow can I, not in addition to, but in virtue 
of, my profession, be in my own measure perfect as a citizen 


citizen because 


and as a man ?’” 
ideal 
“observing the measure of sufliciency rather than the measure 
of excellence,” and therefore supplied an article rather apparently 
sufficient than one really fit for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 


, ‘ 3 | 
We need not say how thoroughly we sympathise with these | 


words in their obvious and probably their intended drift, but 
an interpretation has been placed wpon them upon which we wish 
to say a word, It is supposed that Mr. Johnson meant to con- 
demn the cheapening processes now employed in Manchester, to 
attack shoddy, to rebuke * sizing,” to insist upon the artistic 
doctrine that all work should be as real as it can be made, as a 
moral proposition. We do not know that he did mean this, but 
the majority of those who are perpetually lecturing tradesmen cer- 
tainly do mean it, and as it seems to us, they are radically wrong. 
They confuse an artistic truism with a moral truth. It may be quite 


This is one of the many signs which mark the | 


The Englishman too often accepted a lower 
. . a . . . ! 
than that, and prided himself in his business upon | 


inferior articles, provided they are frankly described as what 
|they are, but there is distinct good, for there is distinct 
benefit, to the larger number of mankind. The only effect 
| of insisting on perfect reality as well as perfect work in manu- 
|facture is to confine all pleasant things to the limited class 
who can afford to pay great prices. We will take the very worst 
instance, the instance which tells most against our argument, 
and defend it upon that. Nothing can be more vile than sham 
jewellery. With the exception of the pearl, no jewel can be so 
imitated that the imitation is pleasing to the expert; and with 
the exception of the diamond, no precious stone can be imitated so 
as to be pleasing atall. The very best precious stone of the Palais- 
Royal kind is ugly, and wearing it is a bit of barbarism worthy 
only of an uncivilised race. But neither the manufacture of sham 
jewels, nor the sale of them, nor the wearing of them is an 
immorality. They may be evidences of bad taste, but they are 
not wrong acts, provided there is no lying in the matter. 
This is a crucial instance, for false jewellery is of no use 
whatever; and the case as regards useful articles is in- 
finitely stronger. Take shoddy cloth, for instance, imita- 
tion broadcloth, made of material which has been used before, 
and therefore will not wear,—where is the harm of manufacturing 
shoddy? ‘lhe great majority of mankind cannot buy broad- 
cloth. ‘They desire, however, not to be conspicuous by 
avoiding broadcloth, and therefore seek a material which 
looks as like broadcloth as can be sold at the price 
they can afford. Where is the harm of gratifying that per- 
fectly natural desire? If the manufacturer sells his shoddy as 
broadcloth he is a swindler, and if the wearer of shoddy says it is 
broadcloth he isa liar ; but supposing both to be frank, where is the 
moral wrong in cither? To read some of the diatribes which 
appear daily about English goods, one would imagine that the 
| production of cheap articles was a crime simply because they are 
|cheap. We hear, for instance, constantly that English merchants 
are losing the Central-Asian trade—-that wonderful delusion, deli- 
| berately kept up because it is convenient both to the English and 
| the Russian Foreign Oflices—because they will not make the long- 
lasting cloths in which the barbarians up there delight. Let us 
;admit that to be true, and what then? The English manufac- 
|tureis, in secking, as they always seek, for a great but 
|cheap trade, instead of a limited dear trade, are making a 
| blunder; but how, if they correctly describe their goods, 
are they committing an immorality? ‘Oh, they are pan- 
dering to the passion for cheapness.” Stuff, why should there 
not be a passion for cheap piece goods as well as for cheap 
bread ? ‘The motive in cither case is precisely the same. The manu- 
facturer who weights his calicoes with ‘ sizing” is very often a 
rogue, because he thinks that he is helping his customer to deceive 
the ultimate buyers ; but if he tells the truth, and happens to know 
what is the fact, that a native of India can no more be taken in 
by false calicoes than by false coinage, that the shrewdest housewife 
who ever drove a shopman crazy by spending an hour in comparing 
salicoes is afool to aryot, why should he not sell sized calico ? The 
article is bad, but if manufacturer, and middleman, and buyer all 
| know that, and know it equally, where is the moral wrong? Be- 
| cause calico ought to be good? Why should it be good, when it 
is wanted bad? Suppose Justus Perthes to have sold bad books, 
he would have been doing wrong, because bad books injure 
people, but calico has no moral effect. If Justus Perthes had sold 
his good books badly bound, and carelessly printed on smudged 
paper, for the sake of selling a million instead of a thousand, he 
| would not have been doing wrong, but unusually right, because 
he would have been aiding the diffusion of knowledge. From the 
| artistic point of view he is wrong, no doubt, but not from the 
moral one. It is asserted with great indignation that the sale of 
a poor article destroys the commercial reputation of the country, 
but surely that isa mere question of expediency. If a reputa- 
tion for cheapness pays better than a reputation for perfect goods, 
where is the moral evil in preferring the former reputation? It 
is just as possible for a ‘ Cheap Jack ” to be honest and truthful, 
, and the rest of it, while selling his rubbishy delf, as for Messrs- 
| Copeland while selling artistic china, It is just the same with 
building. Builders are scolded because they build badly, with 











true in art—we think, with certain limitations, it is truae—that an } thin walls and unseasoned wood, and so on, and of course, if they 
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risk a crash or take advantage of the buyer’s ignorance, they 
deserve punishment ; but thousands want space in their houses 
who cannot afford to pay for both space and good work, and who 
know perfectly well that they buy what they want, at the cost of 
thin walls, and bad wood, and slatternly painting, instead of at 
the cost of money. Why should they not have what they want ? 
Take another instance, about which one day there will be a good 
deal of writing. The passion for cheapness has got into the 
Carpet trade, and carpets are now manufactured that are as 
pad and as cheap as carpets well can be. The man who, being 
able to afford better, buys them, is a fool, for they will cost three 
times their price in renewals. But suppose the buyer is a man, 
like the majority, who can afford ten pounds every three years 
more easily than £20 all at once, why is he to be forbidden to use 
a carpet? He might just as well be forbidden to live in any 
house not his own freehold. ‘That it would be better for the Art 
education of the world that all carpets should be hand-made and 
dyed in the wool, that the poor should varnish their floors till 
they can afford the good article, and that every carpet sold should 
be perfection, may be admitted, and still the question remains,— 
how much are men bound to sacrifice for an advance in xsthetics the 
yalue of which they are unable even to understand. Morally, we 
should say, very little indeed, and certainly not the daily comfort 
without which they, being uneducated, would lose their own self- 
respect. Frankness once granted, it seems to us that a trades- 
man may lead a noble life quite as well when selling cheap as 
when selling dear articles, whether the article sold be called 
shoddy, or sized calico, or veneered furniture, or anything 
else. It is art, not morality, which is in danger from 
cheapness. The thing which is only ‘“sufliciently” good is 
just as worthy, if only it is truly described, as the thing 
which is perfectly good, and rather more beneficial to the 
mass of mankind. Nobody has a right to sell chicory as coffee, 
but what with ‘ideals ” aud “ art truths,” and high-falutin’ gener- 
ally, we seem all to be coming gradually to a conviction that 
selling coffee as coffee is noble, and selling chicory as chicory is 
immoral, which is the merest nonsense, owing its circulation 
much more to the pride of wealth than to any better impulse. It 
is not the manufacture of inferior articles, but the habit of lying 
about them, which is sin; and the habit of confusing the two 
offences now so universal simply demoralises the moral sense of 
tradesmen. They have a right to sell shoddy, if they say it is 
shoddy, and to abuse them for selling it is simply to pay them 
for saying it is broadcloth. 


THE REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY 
COMMISSION. 

ILE Civil Service Inquiry Commission, appointed to try and pro- 
duce order out of existing chaos in the duties, promotion, and 
pay of the various Departments of the Civil Service, has made its 
Report, which was laid on the table of both Houses yesterday 
(Friday). The evils for which they were called on to propose a 
remedy included inequalities of pay, varying chances of promotion, 
in some cases complete stagnation of promotion, general discon- 
tent, and therefore inefficient service rendered under the circum- 


stances. The Commissioners’ proposed remedies are to divide the | 


Service into two great divisions, one for lower work, with a salary 
beginning at £80 and rising by seniority to £200, supplemented 


by increments for higher efficiency under the name of ‘duty pay,” | 


which may amount to an additional £100. This lower division 
is suited to the élite of the class of men who seek ordinary clerk- 


ships in mercantile offices. ‘The old class of Writers will cease to 


exist in practice; for about one hundred men of that class will in | 


future suffice, at hourly rates of payment, to do mere copying. The 
higher division aims at securing a class of young men from public 
schools and Universities. It will be limited in number, The salary 
of this class begins at £100, and rises by seniority of service to £400, 
The ‘duty pay” in this class may reach £200, and is to be accorded 
in one or more sums at any stage of service for merit, regardless 
of seniority. Beyond the £600—which sum includes “ service 
and duty pay "—there are Staff appointments according to the | 
requirements of the Departments. By these arrangements 
uniformity of pay would be established for all offices. ‘The 
Commissioners propose various plans for equalising to some 
extent the chances of rising to Staff oflices, the number of which 
differs greatly in Departments. 

While holding to competition as a means of entering the Ser- 
vice, the Commissioners recommend that both the Head of the 
department and the candidate himself should exercise a power of 
selection, so that round men should not be put into square holes. | 


This is to be effected by always keeping a six-months’ supply of 
selected candidates beyond the demand for them. 

Notwithstanding these large organic changes and higher pay, 
the Commissioners express their confident belief that their plan, 
instead of being more expensive, will ultimately be productive of 
economy as well as of efficiency. A correspondence between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Lyon Playfair, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, accompanies the Report, and discusses 
fully the difficulties and the means of obviating them. We reserve 
all criticism of the proposals for another occasion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


VIVISECTION. 

[We republish with much reluctance the following painful letter 
to the Editor of Monday’s Morning Post, as showing what the 
practice of Vivisection, when applied at least to the higher kinds 
of animals, really means. It has been conjectured, probably 
enough, that the laboratory referred to is not an English one. 
But whatever slight shades of difference the personal humanity 
of the physiologist who presides in such laboratories may make, 
the main characteristics of these vivisections, when performed on 
the higher orders of animals, like dogs and cats, cannot greatly 
differ, since they depend on the permanent conditions of the 
case. Let no one read the letter who has already made up 
his mind that the practice must be rigidly restricted or put 
an end to. For such a one it would be needless suffering.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 

(To THe Eprtor OF Tit “ MORNING Post.”)} 

“Sir,—If the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals intend 
to give effect to the Memorial presented to it on Monday, and do its 
utmost to put down the monstrous abuses which have sprung up of late 
years in the practice of Vivisection, it will probably find that the greatest 
obstacle to success lies in the secrecy with which such experiments are 
conducted ; and it is to the destruction of that secrecy that its best 
efforts should be directed, in the Legislature or elsewhere. It matters 
little what criminality the law may clearly attach to such practices. So 
long as the present privacy be maintained in regard to them, it will be 
found impossible to convict, from want of evidence. No student can 
be expected to come forward as a witness when he knows that 
he would be hooted, mobbed, and expelled from among his fellows 
for doing so, and any rising medical man would only achieve pro- 
fessional ruin by following a similar course. The result is that 
although hundreds of such abuses are being constantly perpetrated 
amongst us, the public knows no more about them than what the distant 
echo reflected from some handbook for the laboratory affords. On the 
other hand, if special knowledge be not forthcoming, and the public 
| mind be alone left to carry on the crusade against unnecessary vivisee- 

tion, feelings will be sure to take the place of facts, and the morbid, 
| unreasoning excitement thereby created will either carry matters too 
| far or fail altogether. As nothing will be likely to succeed so well as 
| example in drawing forth information on these points from those capable 
| but hesitating to give it, I venture to record a little of my own experience 

in the matter, part of which was gained as an assistant in tho laboratory 
of one of the greatest living experimental physiologists. In that 
laboratory we sacrificed daily from one to three dogs, besides rabbits 
and other animals, and after four months’ experience, I am of opinion 
that not one of those experiments on animals was justified or necessary, 
The idea of the good of humanity was simply out of the question, and 
would have been laughed at, the great aim being to keep up with, or 
| get ahead of, one’s contemporaries in science, even at the price of an incal- 
culable amount of torture needlessly and iniquitously inflicted on the poor 
| animals. During three campaigns I have witnessed many harsh sights, but 
I think the saddest sight I ever witnessed was when the dogs were brought 
up from the cellar to the laboratory for sacrifice. Instead of appearing 
pleased with the change from darkness to light, they seemed seized 
with horror as soon as they smelt the air of the place, divining appar- 
ently their approaching fate. They would make friendly advances to 
each of the three or four persons present, and as far as cyes, ears, and 
tail could make a mute appeal for mercy cloquent, they tried it in vain, 
Even when roughly grasped and thrown on the torture-trough, a low, 
complaining whine at such treatment would be all the protest made, 
and they would continue to lick the hand which bound them till their 





| 


| mouths were fixed in the gag, and they could only flap their tail in the 


trough as their last means of exciting compassion, Often when con- 
vulsed by the pain of their torture this would bo renewed, and they 
would be soothed instantly on receiving a few gentle pats. It was all 
the aid or comfort I could give them, and I gave it often. They seemed 
to take it as an earnest of fellow-feeling that would cause their torture 
to come to an end—an end only brought by death. 

“ Were the feelings of experimental physiologists not blunted, thoy 
could not Jong continue the practice of vivisection. They are always 
ready to repudiate any implied want of tender feeling, but I must say 
that they seldom show much pity; on the contrary, in practice they 
frequently show tho reverse. Hundreds of times I have seen when an 
animal writhed with pain, and thereby deranged the tissues, during a 
delicate dissection, instead of being soothed, it would receive a slap and 
an angry order to be quiet and behave itself. At other times, when an 
animal had endured great pain for hours without struggling or giving 
more than an occasional low whine, instead of letting the poor mangled 
wretch loose to craw] painfully about the place in reserve for another 
day’s torture, it would receive pity so far that it would bo said to have 
behaved weil enough to merit death, and as a reward would be killed 
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at once by breaking up the medulla with a needle, or ‘pithing,’ | 
as this operation is called. I have often heard the professor say, | 
when one side of an animal had been so mangled, and the 
tissues so obscured by clotted blood, that it was difficult to find 
the part searched for, ‘Why don’t you begin on the other side?’ | 
or, ‘Why don’t you take another dog? What is the use of | 
being so economical?’ One of the most revolting features in the 
laboratory was the custom of giving an animal on which the professor | 
had completed his experiment, and which had still some life left, to the | 
assistants to practise the finding of arteries, nerves, &c., in the living 
animal, or for performing what are called fundamental experiments 
upon it,—in other words, repeating those which are recommended in 
the laboratory handbooks, Iam inclined to look upon anesthetics as | 
the greatest curse to vivisectible animals. They alter too much the 
normal conditions of life to give accurate results, and they are there- 
fore little depended upon. They indeed prove far more efficacious in 
lulling public feeling towards the vivisectors than pain in the vivisected. 
Connected with this there is a horrible proceeding that the public pro- 
bably knows little about. An animal is sometimes kept quiet by the 
administration of a poison called ‘ droorara,’ which paralyses voluntary 
motion while it heightens sensation, the animal being kept alive by 
means of artificial respiration until the effects of the poison have 
passed off. 

“On the Continent, I have often seen animals operated upon in this 
condition before an audience, who, as they were incapable of showing 
the pain they felt, were supposed by those present to be insensible to it, 
while all the time the poor brutes were suffering double torture that the 
feelings of the audience might be spared. To this recital I need hardly 
add that, having drunk the cup to the dregs, I cry off, and am prepared 
to see not only science, but even mankind, perish rather than have re- 
course to such means of saving it. I hope that we shall soon have a 
Government inquiry into the subject, in which experimental physiolo- 
gists shall only be witnesses, not judges. Let all private vivisection be 
made criminal, and all experiments be placed under Government in- 
spection, and we may have the same clearing-away of abuses that the 
Anatomy Act caused in similar cireumstances.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, GrorGe Hoaean, M.B, and C.M. 


13 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I happen to have two of the ‘Annual Announcements” of 
the American Dental College on my table, and I find on p. 11 
of the New York ‘‘ Announcement” that ‘Physiology will be 
comprehensively treated, and many of the functions of the organ- 
ism will be elucidated by experiments upon living animals.” The 
programme of the Philadelphia College, p. 8, says, ‘‘ Vivisections on 
the lower animals will be performed, so as to demonstrate the 
functions of the different organs.” 

Would these facts be useful to Mr. E. Hart as materials for any 


future ‘foul calumnies”?—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘Toomas A. RoGers. 





MR. GREG AND “THE MASSES.” 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I cannot quite gather from the letters of your correspond- 
ent, the Rev. G. D. Snow, wherein I have ‘“‘ made unfair attacks 
upon the ‘ masses,’” or deviated from the doctrines of sound 
political economy, nor do I care much to defend myself against 
such charges. I only feel clear that he has misunderstood, and 
therefore misrepresented me, and I am pretty sure that he cannot 
have read me with much care. But as his chief aim appears to 
be to advocate ‘‘ strikes,” which I have deprecated as a deplorable 
blunder and a grievous mischief, I take the opportunity afforded 
me by his attack to say just two or three words upon that very 
grave matter. 

The year 1874 has been a year (as, in one of the papers he 
criticises, 1 prophesied it would be) of numerous, extensive, and 
calamitous strikes—all, I believe, unwarranted, and all therefore 
futile and disastrous—to resist reductions of wages just as 
righteous and just as inevitable as were the several advances of 
wages which had been obtained during the two preceding years. 
In those strikes the working-classes wasted a vast proportion of 
the earnings they had gained, and the storing of which might 
have gone far to make them capitalists. For those futile and 
abortive efforts to avert the inevitable, the advocates of “strikes,” 
whether unthinking writers or unwise agitators and leaders, must 


has more than ever proved the truth of my position that strikes 
are not needed to secure whatever rise of wages is just and fair, 
and are powerless to prevent whatever fall in wages may be 
warranted. Three several advances were secured with scarcely 
an effort or a demur in 1872-3. Two several reductions had to 
be submitted to, in spite of every effort and struggle to resist them 
in 1874, and another must follow now. 

I believe it may be stated asa rule, almost if not quite without ex- 
ception, especially in the great industries, such as coal, iron, cotton, 
&e., that whenever disputes between masters and men culminate in a 
“+ strike,” the workmen must be in the wrong for the simple reason, that 
the inevitable lossto the masters consequent uponastoppage of their 
works is so grievous, and in the case of coal mines and blast. 
furnaces, so enormous, that no man will face it if he can afford to 
give way to the demands of his workpeople. The statement isa 
broad one, and the language in which I state it is somewhat un- 
measured, but I believe it to be strictly true, and I think few per- 
sons really conversant with the history and details of the subject 
will be inclined to controvert it. 

The sufferings which are at this moment hanging over the mis- 
led and perverse Miners of South Wales bid fair to be of such 
severity and extent as will lay a heavy weight upon the conscience 
of all who may have in any way, by bad advice or unsound 
doctrine, contributed to cause them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. R. Gree. 

[Our two correspondents are rather at cross-purposes, Mr, 
Snow thinking only of agricultural and Mr. Greg chiefly of 
mining and manufacturing labour. It is impossible to say that 
the rise of wages in agricultural districts which has taken place 
in recent years would have taken place without a strike — 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





TOYS FOR HOSPITALS. 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—You drew a dreary picture in your review of ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s 
Bran Pie” of the troubles of bachelor uncles who are so weary 
of selecting at Christmas-time costly toys for their little nieces and 
nephews that are to give no pleasure, and which will soon be con- 
signed to the silence and dust of the lumber-room. I could not 
help contrasting his pitiable perplexity with the hearty interest and 
delight with which all my household have helped to prepare a 
miscellaneous assortment for the children’s ward in a hospital. 
For weeks the children employ their play-hours in colouring wood- 
cuts for picture-books ; dolls are purchased and dressed,—a little 
sum goes a long way in buying the kind of toys suitable to amuse 
small patients; warm clothing which the children have outgrown 
is repaired, and helps to make a padding for the more fragile con- 
tents. There is a small parcel of pin-cushions and needle-cases, 
and as the box is being packed, the dolls’ houses are ransacked 
for final contributions. 

Now, this seems to me the way to go to work. If these good 
uncles would clear the coast by simply stipulating that all last 
year’s toys were to be put into the best repair little fingers were 
capable of, and then packed off to some children’s ward of hos- 
pital or workhouse, the difficulty of selection would cease. I 
would just add that though Christmas is over, toys, to those who 


have none, are welcome all the year round.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Il, W. O. 





ONE MORE “CONSCIOUS AUTOMATON.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Str,—I have two dogs, two cats, and a kitten. Many years of 
experience have shown me, in the teeth of all proverbs, that cats 
and dogs, members of the same household, live together quite as 
amicably as human beings. 

Only, like human beings, they have their dislikes and prefer- 
ences for each other. At the present time, my dog ‘‘Snow” is on 
terms of hearty friendship with my grey cat ‘‘ Kitty,” but of polite 
indifference with my black cat ‘‘ Toppy.” 





be held responsible, and the responsibility is grave. 

We are now, to all appearance, on the verge of another gigantic 
struggle between masters and men on a larger scale, involving 
greater multitudes, promising far wider and more appalling suffer- 
ing than any yet recorded, and I may add without fear of contra- 
diction, by general admission more utterly irrational and un- 
warranted by the circumstances of the case. And your corre- 
spondent, apparently without a thought for the folly which he is 
thus doing what he can to encourage, or the misery which he is 
thus helping to bring about, chooses this precise moment for 
singing the praises of ‘‘ strikes” in general! And he chooses for 


‘‘ Toppy,” for some years back, has been subject to fits, owing, 
| it is considered, to the lodgment of some small shot near her spine, 
| whilst out trespassing (or poaching). 

Yesterday, ‘‘ Snow” rushed into the kitchen, with face so anxious 
and piteous that my servants both exclaimed that something must 
have happened ; gave signs, as he can do, that somebody was to 
go with him, and was followed into the drawing-room, where 
‘‘ Toppy,” left alone, had fallen under the grate in a fit, and was 
writhing amid the ashes and embers. She was rescued, and 
beyond a little singeing, does not seem much the worse. 

To reach the kitchen, “‘ Snow” must have pushed open a red- 





his theme an epoch when the experience of the last three years 


baize door, which he has never been known to open before, and 
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before which he will stay barking for ten minutes at a time to be 
let through. 

If any biped, supposing himself to be endowed with reason, 
humanity, and articulate speech, tells me that ‘‘Snow” is a con- 


scious automaton, can I give him any other answer than, ‘ You're 


another?” J. M. L. 








POETRY. 


IN THE DAYS WHEN EARTH WAS YOUNG, 
“In the days when Earth was young, 
Love and Laughter roamed together : 
Love took up his harp and sung, 
Round him all was golden weather. 
But there came a sigh anon— 
What will be when Life is gone ? 
Laughter then would try his skill, 
Sang of mirth and joy undying: 
But he played his part so ill, 
He set Echo all a-sighing. 
Evor came an undertone— 
What will be when Life is done! 
Then for ever since that time, 
Love no more can live with Laughter: 
For bright as is the Summer-prime, 
Winter pale will follow after,— 
Love henceforth must dwell with Sighs: 
Joy was left in Paradise.”—[From A. G. BuTLer.] 
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ART. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 





Tue General Water-colour Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall this 
year enters upon its second decade, and may be taken to have 
The complexion it now 


settled down into its normal condition. 
assumes is to all appearance a healthy one. Some sensational 
elements which were once too prominent have been got rid of, 
and the system is thus to a great extent purged of unwholesome 
humours. If a loss of marked features is one consequence of the 
clearance, it does not follow that the standard has declined; for 
where aspirations are not the very highest, there may be 
an evenness of merit as well as of mediocrity. This, as it 
seems to us, is the case at the Dudley Gallery. We some- 
how always find that it takes us longer to form a just 
estimate of the contents of this than of any other gallery of the 
same size. And this arises chiefly from two causes. There are 
fewer pictures that one excludes at the first glance from further 


consideration, and there are fewer to which, from a previous 


acquaintance with the artist’s works, one is able at once to assign 
4 relative value. Cutting off from the subjects of our consideration 
Some two or three rows of drawings near the ceiling, which, for 
want of an opera-glass, we make no attempt to examine, we again 
find the strength of the collection to consist in the many agree- 


able drawings, for the most part landscapes, which one dwells on 
or returns to with pleasure, but which are so equal in merit that to 


single out some for special admiration almost necessarily seems 
nvidious towards others. 


In one department, however, the Dudley Gallery has developed | 


a distinctive feature, namely, in a successful application of the 
water-medium to the higher class of portraiture, Mr. Poynter 
was here the first to introduce us to a style of portrait which, 


| while it makes no pretension to compete with an oil painting 
| either in scale or power, is beyond comparison more artistic and 
complete than that of the kind of vignette likenesses that were in 
_ vogue before the invention of photography, and which, with their 
stippled pink cheeks and fashion-book extremities, are still the 
‘most cherished memorials in many a family portrait-gallery. A 
| Very beautiful specimen of this new school is now before us, in 
| Miss Edith Martineau's charming picture (542) of a lady with a 
sweet face, ‘‘where roses and white lilies blow,” and a back- 
ground of blue china plates and vases. It is not only 
the best of a series of exhibited studies in which we have 
observed for some years past this artist’s steady advance, but it 
is as delicately painted as the work of Mr. Poynter himself, and 
purer in colour, A success of this kind should encourage us to 
hope that more of the industry which is now expended by lady 
artists on meaningless studies from hack models of the costume 
school may yet be employed in a more valuable kind of portraiture, 
Mr. J. C. Moore again shows the peculiar adaptability of water- 
colour painting to portraits of children. But it is not given to 
everybody to combine with such a delicate sense of harmoni- 
ous colour his nice insight into the characters of children, 
and the artistic skill with which he marks their distinctions. 
Mr. Moore has evidently a happy knack of bringing out the 
natural expression of a child, and at the same time placing him 
ex rapport with the spectator. These little ladies and gentlemen 
are neither too much absorbed in their own pursuits, nor, on the 
other hand, do they look conscious, or frightened, or merely 
stuck up to have their pictures taken. They just seem to inter- 
rupt what they are doing for a moment in order to look at the 
spectator, and their gaze is one of neither affectation nor alarm, 
The interesting young violinist, ‘‘ Winifred Holiday” (198), and 
the fair ‘‘ Little Agnes” (317), in her grey habit, are particu- 
larly charming, but the latter drawing, except in the face, 
is so slight that it amounts to little more than a sketch. 
Miss Martineau’s solid but unobtrusive workmanship affords 
a damaging contrast in this respect. Mr. Clifford's por- 
traits, being of life size, compete at a disadvantage with oil 
paintings, but this does not prevent that of “The Lady Ida 
Bennett” (189) from being exceedingly graceful. Among charac- 
teristic portraits should be named the small head of ** An Old 
Cornish Huntsman ” (491), by II. Sandercock, whereof the truth 
will be recognised by many persons who know ‘Tintagel. 

We have seen a better flower-show at the Dudley, but the blue 
jar of yellow ‘Chrysanthemums ” (191), which justly occupies a 
central position, is a choice specimen of Miss H. C. Coleman's 
mastery in this branch of art, and of her refined colour; nor are 
** Red Currants ” (513) and ‘ Wall Flowers ” (280) less taking in 
their way, though the latter would like the refreshment of a touch 
of blue in the white crockery by way of contrast. Mr. Jessop 
Hardwick sometimes does an injustice to his skilful painting of 
cut flowers, by an ill-selected assortment of colours. *‘* Roses 
and Nasturtiums” (572) present two qualities of red which 
do not go well side by side. The juxtaposition is not 
altogether ‘“‘guid for sair een.” This, however, the mellow, 
grey shadows of Mrs. Guérin’s “ Pompones” (5) certainly 
are. The “Plover” (241) is one of several excellent studies 
by Mr. Hough; and see, too, as good in this department, 
‘Dead Partridges” (121), by Miss Rose KE. Stanton, and 
‘Visitors from High Latitudes—Grey Plovers ” (75), by Miss 
A. H. Loch. The resources of ornithology have indeed been 
drawn upon somewhat largely this year. Mr. Heywood Hardy 
illustrates a topic of the day in a study of camp-following vultures 
(190) sitting on a high ridge of rock, with the needful sense, 
whatever it may be, duly sharpened to lead them straight to the 
carrion which it is their mission to consume. As if under asimilar 
inspiration, Mr. T. J. Ellis sends us a cogitative trio of “ Black 
Vultures” (405). A sleck little kitten (182) attracts attention, 
haply for it is black, and is in good contrast toa yellow butterfly, 





| whose safe motto of “* Excelsior ” gives the name toa clever drawing 
by S. E. Walker or Waller, for the name is spelt both ways in the 
catalogue. By the way, we wish that artists, with whose names 
critics cannot always be expected to be familiar, would afford us 
' some means of knowing by their designation whether they belong 
to the category of ** Mr.,” “* Mrs.,” or ** Miss.” A good group of 
dogs, entitled “Friends” (307), by Mr. Charlton, and a cari- 
cature of a spaniel “ Bored” (366) by a Persian cat, painted by 
| Mr. Perey Macquoid, are among the remaining animal subjects. 
We have to make a long step in passing from trifles like these 
to Mr. Poynter's carefully studied and really fine picture on a 
classical subject (311). The scene is in a garden court of the 
| dwelling of Esculapius, to whom Venus, attended by the Graces 
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repairs for advice, having pricked her foot with a bramble. The 





figures are on a small scale, but very noble in proportion and grace- 
fully grouped, and there is a certain fine quality in the tone and 
colour that strikes a chord which has before been set in vibration in 
drawings by Decamps and by Alma 'Tadema. It is instructive to 
compare this picture with another, in which the god of healing 


also figures, though in a much less dignified manner,—namely, the | 


scene of his metamorphosis into an owl, in a maze of box-hedges 


BOOKS. 
ales 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING’S REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE* 
ArcuBIsHop MANNING has written a very straightforward, frank, 
and able reply to Mr. Gladstone, some parts of which, as was in. 
| evitable in the case of any writer believing as profoundly in the 
| Roman system as Archbishop Manning, only strengthen the 


and sunflowers, which represents the Elysian Fields in (422), @| theoretic case of the State against the Church, though the tend- 
curious fancy by Mr. Walter Crane, the well-known and humor- | ency of the whole is certainly to convince an unprejudiced reader 
ous illustrator of nursery tales. | that practically there is not more, but rather less, reason to fall 

Our school of marine painting scems to be rapidly re-| into a panic about the demeanour of Rome towards the Civil 
ducing itself to the study of waves, pure and simple, and we | powers of the world just now, than there was before the Vatican 
have here the usual allowance of examples. Mr, Henry Moore, | Council met to decree the official doctrinal infallibility of the Pope. 
as he has done before, takes the lead, but not without) [ike Dr, Newman, Archbishop Manning often forgets to look 


novelty. Ilis sunny ‘*Calm” (303) on the blue Mediterranean 
is a lovely contrast to the tossing billows we are so familiar with. 
His ‘‘ Mist rising on the Sea” (489) is painted on the principle 
most accordant with the look of nature, in its bold handling of 
the near part and greater elaboration of the distant. Mr. J. O. 
Long has a careful study, ‘‘ Looking out to Sea” (240), almost 
too careful indeed, for the waves have a chiselled appearance, 
which impedes the idea of motion; while Mr. Hall lacks the 
needful solidity, yet gives the idea of turmoil, in the “ Tide of 
the Solway” (184). We have no doubt that Mr. Arthur Severn 


at the subject he is discussing from his opponent’s point of view, 
and therefore not unfrequently adduces as a reason why the 
Roman Church ought to be let alone by the State, the very facts 
which make her appear most formidable. Let us take one in- 
stance. Probably Dr. Manning will concede that a State which 
does not believe in or recognise the divine ‘ assistance” which, 
according to him, is granted to the Pope as the teacher of 
the Church, will be morally bound to act upon its own highest 
ideal of public duty, even should that come into collision 
with the system which he thinks divinely ordered. This in-. 





tells us truly the appearance of a violent ‘ Hail-storm at Venice” 
(168), but there are many aspects of nature which are not 
agreeable in a picture, and this, according to his report, 
is one of them. Another, we are disposed to think, is 
the peculiar glare which sometimes comes over the face of 
the earth at sunset, and which Mr. Poynter has taken so 
much pains to depict in ‘*Wilden Pool” (541). A far more 
beautiful ‘ Evening Light” is that (604) painted by Mr. E. 
A.'Waterlow. In “Vico Equense, Bay of Naples” (252), anc 
other drawings by Mr. Aston, ‘‘ Palm Trees near the Nile ” (255), by 
Mr. Walter Severn, and ‘+ Old Shoreham ” (30), by Mr. Holloway, 
we have other lovely and varied effects of declining day. Mr. 
Ilamilton Macallum reconciles us again to that one boat of his 
which was fast becoming tiresome, by casting around it an unwonted 
play of light and colour in ** Catching Sprats” (124) ; Mr. Banna- 
tyne expresses with much power the clear air of rainy weather 
in “* Ardchormel Castle” (141); Mr. Vineent gives largeness to 
his mountain by making it look distant in ‘* From Sconser, Skye” 
(181), and the sky is excellent; and among other landscapes | 
above the average are a charming little drawing called ‘The 
Fishing Harbour” (90), and others of much promise by Mr. 
Cotman, a descendant, we may fairly presume, of the eminent 
Norwich artist of the same name; ‘St. Sampson, Guernsey” 
(462), and others by Mr. Thornely ; ‘‘A Morass” (95), by Mr. 
Joseph Knight; ‘Sheep Asleep” (102), by Mr. Bottomley ; 
“The Mill at Somansed, Lower Egypt” (224), by Mr. W. P. 
Burton; ‘ Hay-field” (153), by Mr. Eddington; ‘ Before 
Breakfast” (304), and ‘“ Ullwell Lane, near Swanage,” by Walter 
Ficld; ‘Trawlers” (368), by C. Napier Hemy; ‘ Summer” 
(576), by Tom Lloyd ; ** A Quiet Anchorage ” (591), by Gertrude 
Martineau; The Butler’s Cross, Ludlow” (532), by A. B. 
Donaldson ; ** London Lights” (501), by R. W. Macbeth; and 
various drawings by Messrs. Mark Fisher, Walter Stocks, Frank 
Walton, Arthur Severn, Earle, G. F. Glennie, Eden, Aston, 
Parsons, Darvall, and Pilleau, Madame Bodichon, and others. 
Among architectural subjects and interiors, “‘ Laon Cathedral ” 
(7), by R. P. Spiers; “St Nicholas, Antwerp ” (137), by T. W. 
Wilson; ‘* Chamber in the Prison of the Old Spanish Inquisition, 
Antwerp” (149), by S. Read; ‘Harem of a Wealthy Arab, 
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deed is implicitly admitted by him when he tells us (p. 50) that 
the Church would have no right to interfere with ‘ the Sovereign 
power of a heathen people, supposing that power were to make 
laws contrary to the laws of God, since the case would come 
under the principle laid down by the Apostle, ‘ What have I to 
do with thee?’ ‘That implies that whenever a State is non- 
Catholic, the right of the Church is limited to laying down 
the duty of those who acknowledge her authority, and does not 
include any right to condemn the non-Catholic State for making 
non-Catholic or even anti-Catholic laws, unless, of course, in doing 
so, the State be false to its own previously avowed principles. If 
this be granted, it is, no doubt, a point of mutual understanding 
gained as between the Roman Church and a Protestant State. 
The Pope and Archbishop Manning may censure England as 
much as they like for being false, in relation to Roman Catholics, 
to principles which Englishmen have acknowledged in relation 
to Protestants, but they cannot censure English statesmen for: 
doing what injures the prospects of the Roman Catholic Church, 
if they do it on principles which they respect equally in relation 
to other religious bodies. Now that being granted, the Arch- 
bishop must surely see that, theoretically at all events, the cen- 
tralised system of Rome makes a great difference in relation to 
the danger of hostile principles which may, we will not say at 
any time, but certainly under conceivable circumstances, come 
into collision with Civil order. He says, ‘“‘If the sovereign 
levy war upon his people, have they the right of self-defence ? 
3eyond all doubt. But at what point may they take up arms? 
and what amount of oppression justifies resistance? For the non- 
Catholic there can only be these answers :—‘ He must go by the 
light of his own conscience, or he must be guided by the judgment 
of the greater number, or by the wiser heads of his nation.’ But 
the greater number may not be the wiser, and to judge who are 
the wiser throws the judgment once more upon himself. ‘The 
Catholic subject would use his own judgment and the judgment 
of his countrymen, but he would not hold himself at liberty to 
take up arms unless the Christian law confirmed the justice of his 
judgment. But from whom is this judgment to be sought? He 
would ask it of all those of whom he asks counsel in the salvation 


of his soul.” Now, the Archbishop might equally well have put 





Cairo” (272), by Frank Dillon; and ‘Side-door, Orvicto | the case the other way, and he would have put it the other way, if 
Cathedral” (407), by Matilda E. Wratislaw, are worth notice;/he had been thinking of the Protestant view of these matters ; 
and more especially the fine artistic study of a mouldering farm-} and then he would have been obliged to tell us that a good 
kitchen, called ‘* The Deserted Ilearth” (108), by Mr. Henry A. | Catholic would hardly hold himself at liberty to refuse to 
Hanhart. take up arms if the Christian law, as explained “by those 
We should have mentioned earlier a singularly humorous little | of whom he asks counsel in the salvation of his soul,” had im- 
picture (585), by Mr. A. E. Emslie, of an old negro, in a courtyard’| posed upon him the duty of this resistance. But this is precisely 
overshadowed by a vine, playing the fiddle to a roguish child in a what makes the Roman Catholic Church, theoretically at least, so 
high chair, both of whom seem to overflow with merriment. <A! formidable a power to every State which does not accept her 
painful but powerful head of “St. Sebastian” (559), by Miss | divine mission. Her system is a polity guided by one and 
Helen Thornycroft ; some bits of still life “ From Japan” (544), ! the same thought. If Roman Catholics come to ask counsel 
by Agnes E, MacWhirter; and figure studies or heads by John | of her in a time of trouble, she will give them all, or almost all, 
Scott (51), Arthur Hill (72), A. C. 1. Luxmoore (109), Blanche | the same counsel on the same issue, and enforce it with very strong 
Macarthur (188), Chartes Bellay (256), W. J. Hennessy (305), | sanctions. Not so with Protestants. As the Archbishop says, 
J. J. Richardson (492), F. A. Hopkins (536), and Townley | we must cither judge for ourselves on the point at issue or, what 
Green (572), have all their various degrees of merit. — ; i 
* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. By Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster. London Longmans. 
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comes to the same thing, we must judge for ourselves by whom we 
willbe guided. Hence the Roman Catholics resemble the bound- 

up faggot where we resemble the assortment of separate sticks. 
Their judgment is one and the same, Ours is at sixes and sevens. 
Of course, therefore, when the State fears resistance at all, it fears | 
it much more from a body who act as the members of a single 
head than from a number of dissociated individuals, Though | 
it be admitted that it is well, where it is possible, to leave the | 
utmost liberty even to conscientious scruples inconsistent with | 
obedience to the laws, it may well be possible to pass over the | 
isolated and mutually-neutralising scruples of eccentric Churches, 
none of which agree together, even though it were not possible to | 
pass over the organised resistance of a polity as powerful as the | 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘The very fact that there is one mind 
and one counsel in that Church makes it a perfectly tenable view, 
under given conditions of society, that a policy ought to be adopted | 
for the safety of the State against such a Church as this, which it | 
would not be necessary and still less wise to adopt against the | 
isolated and comparatively feeble eccentricities of other Churches. | 
If the Archbishop had looked at the case from his opponent's | 
point of view, he would have seen that this argument of his has 
a double edge to it, and that one of those edges at least may tell 
against his own case. 

Again, the Archbishop says very happily,—it is one of his 
strongest points against Mr. Gladstone,—that the Vatican decrees 
had no bearing, even from Mr. Giadstone’s point of view, on the | 
civil allegiance of any one who held the infallibility of the Pope’s 
official definitions before 1870, just as now, and that these oo 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand Roman 
Catholics, Hence, says the Archbishop, Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
should have been entitled, ‘‘' The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on the Civil Allegiance of those who before 1870 denied the Infal- 
libility of the Pope.” But, adds the Archbishop, * this would ruin 
his case; for he would have admitted the loyalty of Catholics | 
who always believed it before the definition was made.” That 
is very happy, and on the whole, no doubt very weighty. For 
our own parts, we do not think that as regards genuine Catholics 
any considerable immediate change has been or could have been | 
made in their attitude towards the State, because whatever they 
believe now they believed before, and what they believed before | 
they believe now. But the Archbishop himself supplies evidence 
that, to some extent, at all events, if not the belief, the area 
occupied by the belief, and the weight attaching to it, has been 
really altered by the definition and the controversy about it ; and 
we do not think he can deny that the change is of a kind which 
might very well affect essentially the future relations of Roman | 
Catholics to Protestant States. For example, he himself admits 
that to deny the infallibility of the Pope could only be said, before 
1870, to be ‘* proximate to heresy,” while it is absolute heresy now. 
He declares, by the way, that it is heretical to deny some doctrines | 
which have never been defined at all, and he instances the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Chureh itself. But that is hardly in 
point. If A declares that B struck him, he implicitly declares that 
there is such a person as B. And so if the Church declares that 
any particular doctrine is heresy, it declares that there is such a 
thing as heresy, and that it knows what that thing is;— 
but the two assertions together imply logically the existence 
of the Church’s infallibility at least on that point. ‘Thus | 
every anathema which the Church of Rome has formally issued 
has asserted her infallibility on a fresh point. But no one | 
can say that the Pope's infallibility has been the logical premiss | 
involved in every anathema fulminated. Ifence we think it clear 
that the Archbishop cannot go so far as to deny that a considerable 
step has been taken,—namcely, the step from a denial of the Pope's 
infallibility being ‘* proximate to heresy ” to its being actual heresy. 
That makes a great difference in many ways. Now the region of 
doubt and debate is removed a step onwards, and the Archbishop 
tells us plainly enough what that stepis. ‘The Church, he says, has 
not yet laid down the limits of its own infallibility except by its acts, 
but according to his own view, the infallibility of the Church ex- | 
tends “indirectly to all truths which, though not revealed, are in | 
such contact with revelation that the deposit of faith and morals 
cannot be guarded, expounded, and defended without an infalliblk 
discernment of such unrevealed truths.” And he goes on to say 
that ‘this extension of the infallibility of the Church is, by the | 
unanimous teaching of all theologians, at least theologically | 
certain; and in the judgment of the majority of theologians, 





| 


certain by the certainty of faith.’ Here we have, then, 
the next dogma, the outer shell, of which the one just 
defined is the inner shell. All good Catholics, instead of | 


anticipating, as before 1870, the Church’s declaration of the in- | 


| their moral conduct. 


from which we contemplate 
the 
| think, that there is no sort of reason for 
on the part of Protestants, and that those 


Turrr are some writers who can searcely 
| edition of their works is clamoured for, 
of anecdote, every apocryphal bon-mot, and every casual contri- 
bution to the newspapers are collected and enshrined at once. 


| fallibility of the Pope, on subjects of faith and morals, will now 


anticipate the declaration of his infallibility on all ‘ preservative 
additions ” to faith and morals, as Dr. Newman once ternfed the 
outer circle of beliefs which spring up by way of natural outworks 
to existing beliefs. This pushing-forward of the horizon of infalli- 
bility must surely involve a gradual, and may at any time imply a 
great change. What good Catholic in future will deny the Church's 
right to decide what is a ‘ preservative addition” to some re- 
vealed doctrine? The very essence of Dr. Manning’s teaching is 
that the Church is infallible as to the range of her own infallibility. 

At any time some semi-political doctrine of very great importance 
might be defined as an essential ‘“ preservative addition” to her 
ethical or spiritual doctrine ; and all good Catholics must now 


| hold themselves ready to accept any such definition ex animo. 
| Surely it is impossible to doubt that this advance of the border- 
| line of genuine Catholic obedience, from belief in the infallibility of 


the Pope on faith and morals to the belief in his infallibility in an 
indefinite borderland of questions only proximate to questions of 
faith and morals, does involve a very real change of attitude, 
and tends not only to centralise the power of the Church, but to 
extend the region within which that power is exerted. Of course, 
to those who think the Church really infallible on all these points, 
all this is so much gain of light. Equally, of course, to all 
States who think the Church not only not infallible, but em- 


| barked in a voyage which leads in the wrong direction, all this is 


so much loss. It makes it really more difficult for States to 
rule according to their own best light, without coming into sharp 
collision with a very powerful and highly centralised Church, 

So much for the points on which the Archbishop seems to us to 


| have ignored too completely the point of view of the non-Catholic 
| State. 


For the rest, he has made out ably enough that there is no 
practical ground for fresh panic ; that the Pope does not claim any 
direct temporal power at all; that his spiritual power can by al? 
the traditions of his office be exerted only over the minds of 


| Roman Catholics, and even in relation to Catholic Princes only 


indirectly over their temporal affairs, through his right to judge 
Ife has shown, what, indeed, no sane observer 
doubts, that in Germany the attack was levelled by the State against 
the Church, and not by the Church against the State ; and that the 
same is true of Italy, though there the attack was directed against 


the civil misrule due to the Church; and of course, no Protest- 


ant will admit that any respect for the rights of conscience or 


religious liberty ought to prevent the State from asserting 
its own right to put order in the place of disorder, and 
popular liberty in the place of an unpopular despotism. Still, 


whether the Church of Rome has had the rights of conscience on 


| her side, as in Germany, or only the rights of prescription, which 


are often no rights, as in Italy, it can hardly be denied, we think, 


'that the phenomena of the last five years have exhibited her 


uniformly in the attitude of self-defence against the civil powers 
of Europe, not in that of attack upon them. We observe with 


! . . . . . . . 
much satisfaction that the Archbishop's tone in relation to Italy is 
/ not nearly as bitter as we might have expected, and indeed appears 


to point at the possibility of establishing a modus vivendi between 
the Pope and the Italian Government. 

In fine, we agree with the general conclusion of the Archbishop 
that, looking to what is happening in Germany, Mr. Gladstone chose 
a most unfortunate time for his onslanght,—a time when sound 
Protestant principles rather demanded that we should stand up 
for defending, on behalf of the Roman Catholics of Germany and 
Switzerland, the liberty we insist upon for the Protestants of 


| all countries, than that we should draw alarmist pictures of possible 


collisions in the future between Roman Catholic principles and 


the claims of civil allegiance to non-Catholic States. The 
| Archbishop's style is throughout calm and dignified. And 


though he does not and cannot enter into the point of view 


the steadily advancing tide of 
he makes out sufficiently, we 
any immediate panic 
who encourage any 


speculative claims of Rome, 


ich panic are deiag far more to endanger the principles of civil 
ne religious liberty than to sustain thei. 
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There are others who pass away almost unregarded, save by an | 
enthusiastic knut of discerning friends, and whose writings may 
long lie scattered before the day of reckoning comes. So there 
are great Norwegian waterfalls, celebrated Swiss mountain-tops, 
legended Scotch passes, that all the world troops in a mass to 
admire and to describe, while at the same time there are 
cascades twenty feet less astounding in height, but no 
less wonderful, valleys less often mentioned in classical | 
poetry, but quite as sylvan and exquisite, which hardly 
anybody ever visits; and certain persons of unfashionable tastes 
and recluse minds have fallen into the foolish habit of pre- 
ferring these, with solitude, to more famous places shared with 
an unsympathetic crowd. Modern literature is full of writers 
who parallel these unfrequented and more modest landscapes, 
and the author whose writings have just been collected into the | 
three volumes before us was certainly one of them. We do not 
recollect that much notice was taken when Mr, Peacock died in 
1866. There were afew short paragraphs in various leading papers, 
and that was all. When he was spoken of, it was usually as having 
known Shelley, not as an independent man of genius. Then it 
cannot truly be said that these volumes were called for, but now 
they have come they are certain of a very warm welcome, from 
the few who have known all along that Mr. Peacock was a very 
quaint and original writer, and later, from the many who will 
now learn it for the first time. 

Thomas Love Peacock was born late in the autumn of 1785, so 
that he was about two years older than Byron, and seven years 
older than Shelley. It seems natural to mention these names, as 
being those with which his is most often remembered, and yet in | 
reality he had very little in common with either of them. His | 
mother’s family were naval people, and the child was brought up in | 
an almost professional atmosphere of sea-faring life, and with a 
practical knowledge of ships which he afterwards turned to good | 
account as a servant of the East India Company. At school it | 
was predicted of him, as has been predicted of so many persons 
of second-class genius, that ‘he would prove one of the most | 
remarkable men of the day.” It seems as though the great 
world-poets and master-thinkers never, or rarely, struck their | 
earliest contemporaries as promising, but of men of the second order | 
there are always current stories of their infant precocity. The beauty 
of the little Tom Peacock may have combined with his bright | 
and gay expression to give him a peculiarly engaging look, for 
we learn that Queen Charlotte once stopped her chariot to admire 
his profuse, flaxen hair, and to give the pretty owner of them a 
regal kiss, ‘The portrait that serves as frontispiece to the first | 
volume of this edition, though taken when Mr. Peacock was 72 | 
years of age, quite bears out the impression of his extraordinary 
beauty in youth, The massive and harmonious lines of the face, 
the finely-modelled nose, with its full nostrils, the fine expanse of 
forehead and luxuriant hair, give the notion of a remarkably 
handsome man. When he was ten years old he began to write 
verses, and when he was thirteen he left school, and forthwith 
began to educate himself, reading constantly in the society of his 
mother, and studying the Greek classics with extreme diligence. 
So absorbed in the antique life did he become, that when he was 
only sixteen he induced his mother, long since become a widow, 
to remove from the country into lodgings close to the British 
Museum, that he might supplement his reading of ancient books 
by the visible commentary of statues and bas-reliefs, coins and 
fragments of architecture. In 1804 he appeared as an author, by 
printing the Monks of St. Mark, which might pass as an early In- 
goldsby legend, and which bears a curious resemblance to the comic 
vein in verse which ultimately became characteristic of Peacock. This 
tiny appearance was quite put in the shade by the publication in 
1806 of a whole volume, Palmyra and other Poems. The *“ other 
poems ” are rather tiresome and conventional, though interesting 
as efforts in a great variety of styles; but ‘ Palmyra” is really 
surprisingly good ode in the manner of Collins, and when con- 
sidered as the work of a lad of twenty, highly promising. Next 
year Peacock fell romantically in love, and spent the summer 
months in haunting the river-banks with his chosen one and in 








writing a new poem, the Genius of the Thames. Neither of these 
enterprises was crowned with success; the young lady married | 
another man, and the Genius of the Thames, when it appeared in 
1810, attracted little attention, though written with considerable | 
spirit and grace, and in a style at least as modern as anything the 
new school of poets had hitherto produced. The poetical promise 
of Peacock’s earliest writings was very great, and one wonders 
whether more appreciation and sympathy would have fired him to 
higher flights of the imagination than he reached in later years. 
Meanwhile he had been over to Flushing in Holland as under- 


secretary to Sir Home Popham, and not liking the life on board 
ship, had thrown it up andreturned to England. In 1810 he went 
to Wales, to explore alone the then little-visited mountain-valleyg 
of Merionethshire, and it was then that he began that study of 
and enthusiasm for the picturesque scenery of Wales which con. 
stantly reappear in his writings, and which give particular colour 
to the romantic and beautiful story of the Misfortunes of Elphin; 
his letters at this time are full of the rapture he feels at the novelty 
and beauty of all that surrounds him. From one, dated ‘‘ Maent- 
wrog Lodge, February 26th, 1810,” we take the following 
characteristic passage :— 

“T wish I could find language sufficiently powerful to convey to you 
an idea of the sublime magnificence of the waterfalls in the frost, when 
the old, overhanging oaks are spangled with icicles: the rocks sheeted 
with frozen foam, formed by the flying spray ; and the water that oozeg 
from their sides congealed into innumerable pillars of crystal. Every 
season has its charms. The picturesque tourists—those birds of 
summer—see not half the beauties of nature.” 

It was right that the future author of the J/isfortunes of Elphin 
should wed a Welshwoman, and accordingly it was during this 
winter visit that Peacock fell in love with a lady bearing the 
orthodox name of Jane Gryffydh, whom in 1820 he married. In 
1812 he made the acquaintance of a person more important to the 
outside world, Perey and Harriet Shelley, on their way to their 
luckless home at Tanyrallt, were staying at Nant Gwillt, in Rad- 
norshire, when Peacock met them, and at once became on 
friendly terms with them. ‘There was that in Peacock’s eccentric 
and antique mind that sympathised deeply with Shelley, and there 
were many points on which the contemptuous derider of modern 
progress could meet on common ground with the pantheistic 
dreamer and republican poet. In one thing they were agreed, 
—in looking upon the state of society around them with 
hatred and horror. Peacock was unable to realise that a 
new age was dawning; Shelley was enraged at the slow- 
ness of its development ; both were at one in denouncing the 
then present state of affairs. Perhaps the fellow-fecling between 
them did not rest on any more logical basis than a common en- 
joyment of the Greek dramatists, anda common pleasure in sailing 
paper boats. Shelley at this time was in a very restless, visionary 
state, affecting misanthropy, free-love, and many crude schemes ; 
and with these things it is certain that Peacock did not inwardly 
sympathise, since in the character of Seythrop, in his novel of 
Nightmare Abbey, he satirised these fallacies severely, and so 
obviously that Shelley recognised the satirical portrait, and having 
recovered moral sanity, was amused at it. Peacock retained 
Shelley’s intimate friendship till the poet’s death, and was named 
his executor, jointly with Byron. In 1816 appeared the first of 
his novels, Headlong Hall, and instantly won public favour. It 
is characterised by the mixture of enthusiasm and sarcasm, by 
the want of plot, by the aphoristic and slightly non-natural 
dialogue, interspersed by elegant or humorous verses, which com- 
bine to form the individuality of Peacock’s style. Without being the 
best, it has always remained the most popular of his works, and has 
‘arned frequent republication, In 1815 Peacock and Shelley were 
at Marlow, and the two friends were accustomed to take long boat- 
ing expeditions together, Peacock manipulating the sail and oars, 
while Shelley lay on his back, gazing up inte the sky, and writing 
down the Levolt of Islam at intervals. Peacock remained at 
Marlow long after the mercurial Shelley had flitted elsewhere, and 
this period of his life was marked by profuse literary production. 
In 1817 he brought out Melincourt, the longest of his romances ; in 
1818, Nightmare Abbey, the most humorous of his fantastic stories, 
well worth reading for its own sake, but still more as containing a 
portraiture of Shelley which the poct himself considered excellent, 
and caricatures of Byron, Coleridge, and Southey. ‘The latter 
author was Peacock’s detestation. He classes him with Edmund 
Burke as “ gods of the garden of the golden apples of corruption.” 


| In 1818 also was published Peacock’s most ambitious poetical 


effort, the epic of Rhododaphne, a curious aud dreamy poem, 
describing the spell wrought on those who wore 
‘That laurel-rose, to Love profane, 

Whose leaves in semblance falsely fair 

Of Love’s maternal flower contain 

For purest fragrance deadliest bane.” 
Such poetic work as this lay totally out of Peacock’s power ; he 
excels in short and elegant copics of verses, and in a peculiar 
kind of humorous ballad, but his wings were not those of a genuine 
poet, and they refused to bear him save in such flutterings as 
these graceful trifles imply. His real strength of originality lay in 
his novels. After the death of Shelley, Peacock’s life became little 
more than a succession of dates. In 1819 he had accepted a 
clerkship in the Examiner’s Office of the East India Company, 
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where in 1836 he succeeded James Mill, and in 1856 retired in 
favour of John Stuart Mill from the chief post in the office. In 
1822 Peacock published his story of Maid Marian, in 1829 the 
Misfortunes of Elphin, and in 1831 Crotchet Castle, one of the 
best and wittiest of all his stories. In 1833 he lost his mother, 
the devoted companion of so many years, and after her death he 
seemed to lose all interest in literary composition ; he did not 
begin to write again till 1852, when he contributed to Fraser's 
Magazine his recollections of Shelley, and published as late as 

1860 his last novel of Gryll Grange. Although thirty years 
separate this book from Crotchet Castle, its immediate predecessor, 
and although Peacock was seventy-five years of age when he 
wrote it, there is hardly any diminution in the racy wit and 
yivacity of the style, and it takes rank among his works without 
any sense of loss. In 1866 he passed away, having survived 
Shelley forty-four years. 

It is not to be expected that Peacock can ever become a really 
popular writer,—his feeling is essentially one out of sympathy 
with our times; but as Lord Houghton well says in his pre- 
fatory notice to this edition, ‘If the literary passion is irrecon- 
cilable with historic or scientific thought, it is well that strong 
examples of it should be preserved and cherished, as specimens of 
a peculiar intellectual condition that has, in its own time, assuredly 
contributed to the elevation and happiness of man.” Nor is this 
esoteric charm the greatest of the attractions which the works of 
Peacock can offer. 

OUT OF THE WORLD.* 

Tuts book is like a pleasant schoolboy’s progress to school. He 
goes lounging along with his hands in his pockets, staring apathe- 
tically about, and quite regardless of time, till—the school at 
length in view in the distance, and the five-minutes’ bell hurry- 
ing with its well-known ciangour to a rapid and noisy conclusion— 
his whole aspect changes; his hands reappear to help his balance 
in his startled condition and reckless career, and away he goes, 
wild fire in his eyes, and sudden destruction imminent for any un- 
fortunate child or old woman who haply or unhappily crosses 
his headlong course, until, at the last possible moment, edging in 
at the already closing door, he checks his excited glance and rapid 
breathing, and feigns to have arrived coolly in the ordinary course 
of nature. But the events of the last two minutes, in that street, 
if only they were known, would dispel that illusion by a 
revelation of unexpected and dire disaster. Thus this story 
takes its calm and easy course, in an absent spirit of reflec- 
tion and observation. It hovers on the banks of the Hudson, 
and takes a peep at New York. With its hands in its pockets, as 
it were, it has a good look in at the window at Paris, sometimes 
smiling with animation, sometimes looking grave at what it sees 
there. ‘Then it turns on its heel and takes its way to the Pyrences, 
gazing up at the mountains, and much fascinated by the old- 
world look of an ancient chateau and its antediluvian inhabi- 
tants. Ilere it lingers for a long time, quite forgetting itself in its 
interest in the villagers, and the curé, and the storms, and its new 
friends at the chateau, and in a mysterious staircase, and panels 
that open with a spring; till, at last, it finds itself in the middle 
of the third volume and nothing done; then does it rush head- 
long to its dcénowement, spreading an epidemic of terror, start- 
ling horses into wild gallops, rolling sleeping youth over preci- 
pices, hurrying tottering age into paralysis, and middle life into 
heart-disease, and driving the ignorant mad in its wild confusion, 
inciting them to arson and murder; till the end thus attained 
Within the assigned limits, it suddenly pulls up, smooths 
down its ruffled garments, assumes a calm, almost indifferent 
mien, and presents itself to its reader as if nothing out of the 
common way had happened. Now this, we take it, is scarcely 
fair. To soothe us into quietude and almost into repose, and 
then to disturb the action of the heart and the gentle and healthy 
equipoise of the spirit by this sudden upheaval, followed by an 
explosion of horrors that sends our hands to our ears, and closes 
our eyes, and summons all our courage to stand fast until this 
tyranny be overpast. 

If we had not discovered from the title-page that Miss Healy 
is already a voluminous writer, we should have said that she was 
a young, but very promising hand at the work. The subject— 
the arbitrary disposal of children in marriage—and the scene 
—the Pyrenees—are both comparatively new ground, and 
many of the characters are original sketches, well conceived, 
and not badly worked out; but unfortunately for the story, 
it is the nice people who are not exceptionally original, 
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‘at another door of the 


as is the rule in novels, and the exceptional people who do 
not secure our admiration. For we cannot choose Jeanne, who, 
if we are not mistaken, is Miss Healy's pet, for ours. We regard 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, with her lonely life, her volcanic nature, 
her marvellous and concealed histrionic powers, her statuesque 
beauty, and her saint-like self-devotedness, as one of the creations 
of clever, but inexperienced youth. ‘This impulsive nature, these 
tremendous talents, this concentration of unsympathised-with 
goodness, is a favourite ideal with the young, who have not yet 
realised that great genius is too rare for the subject of a novel, and 
that if it be united with great self-control, which is still rarer, it is 
nearly irresistible, and is not likely to eat its heart out for want of 
opportunity,—still less, as in this case, at the command of a narrow- 
minded old father of antiquated opinions. And the springs in the 
panels and the mysterious staircase are other evidences of the 
youthfulness of our author which we cannot help smiling at. For 
a secret stair that only leads the young lady from her bedroom 
on one floor, to the one above it on the next, is so very 
humiliating, especially when her brothers and _ sisters arrive 
same chamber in the same time 
by the ordinary family staircase. There are other evilences in 
abundance of a young hand, the title-page notwithstanding ; 
witness a young lady's forgetfulness of a story of a favourite’s 
brutal murder and secret burial, told to her by the lips of the 
murderer himself, because “it happened that Paul had things to 
tell her when he came back from his walk with his father that 
put all thoughts of Jean [the murderer] out of her head, until it 
was already too late to take any decisive steps in the matter that 
day.” And there is a stream that is a torrent in the mountains, 
but a rivulet when it reaches the valley, where it ‘ dashes” 
through the pastures of the “ wide plain,” ‘“‘ making diamonds of 
light as it throws up its water-drops to the sun.” And as we have 
implied, the tremendous adventures with which the story sweeps 
up to its climax are eminently and unmistakably young. 

Nevertheless, it is a clever and pleasing story, on the whole. 
The scenery of the Pyrenees is often prettily described with 
something of the eye of an artist, but with little mistakes or 
flourishes for effect that render it difficult to select a tolerably 
faultless passage. Here is a little picture of a peaceful valley 
seen under the storm from a mountain top, round which it howled 
and whirled :— 


“The wind still swept past in great gusts, but less violently and at 
greater intervals—it would soon be all over. .... « Far down, framed 
by the mountain-sides, beyond the curtain of clouds and wind-raised 
dust, one saw the valley lying calm and peaceful, bathed in sunshine. 
Above, stormy clouds, wild wind, tormented whirlings of dust and 
leaves, frowning rocks, trees writhing in agony: below, perfect rest 
sunshine, and silence. The picture was now visible, now hidden, ac- 
cording to the wild fantasy of the wind. Once, when there was a longer 
lull than usual, Aimée distinguished, glistening in the green meadow, 
the restless Babillard; then, a little at one side, there was the grove of 
dark trees hiding Les Tourelles.” 


And here are the mountains at peace :— 


“TI remember well, for instance, going over a pass called the ‘Col 
d’Aspin,’ and watching the morning vapours shifting and fantastically 
clothing the mountains. Onee, when we were already quite high, a 
veil of grey mist passed very near us, just below our feet, as it seemed, 
—a ragged, thin veil, through which we partly saw the country-side. 
It was a curious impression ; one felt inclined to catch at it and pull it 
away, only it went so rapidly that it had soon passed. Then here and 
there, lying on the mountain, were little, filmy, white cloudlets, just 
touched with sunshine. I thought they looked much like a delicate 
worsted shawl, such as the peasants of Bigorre make, which my mother 
used to gather softly about her at any of the frequent changes from hot 
to cold. I think I enjoyed watching this mist as much as seeing the 
terrible Maladetta, which we did at last, when the sun had dispersed 
the clouds. It rose very grandly, holding up its mighty head above the 
other snow-peaks. The valley on which we looked down was quite 
surrounded by hills and mountains, which shaped it into something like 
an amphitheatre of magnilicent dimensions. From the very top of the 
pass we could still distinguish Arrean, where we had slept the night 
before, half hidden among its trees; and then deep down, just below us, 
nestled a tiny village, which we were told was always buried in snow 
from October till April. Think of it! Shut in by snow half the long 
year—white, cold walls all sround—whole families, with their cattle, 
huddled together. 


The picturesque docs not escape Miss Healy. We seem our- 


selves to have rested on the fallen trunks in the orchard 
of beautiful shrubs and ancient fruit-trees, and gazed till 


we knew by heart the old chateau, and to have worshipped 
in its beautiful chapel; and the ungainly curé, and the 
virago at the village inn and her beauteous serving - maid, 
are all familiar to us. But M. de Varenne and his antiquated 
daughter, Ernestine, are perhaps the most original of Miss Healy’s 
conceptions, though the sketches of M. de Marsac and Albert 
are not far behind in careful and natural drawing. Nothing can 
be better than the picture of the old Marquis,—courteous, but 
exigeant; hospitable by nature, but parsimonious from the 
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exigencies of poverty; affectionate, but arbitrary and ex- 
acting rigorous obedience in public, which he compensates by 
weak indulgence in private ; self-opinionated, but weakly depend- 
ent on the sanction of others to his opinions; mean in garb, but 
dignified in bearing. Of course all the incidents of the story arise 
indirectly from the effects of his overweening belief in the great- 
mess of his position, and his divine right to rule his children; in 
which view he is supported by the father of our heroine. They 
have, however, to do with a very independent young lady of ad- 
vanced ideas, who has been brought up by a half-sister in America, 
and whose disposition, as it thus reveals itself to her lover, is 
likely to prove a stumbling-block in the path of the old-fashioned 
fathers :— 

“Most of the women he had met in society had acquired an exterior 

polish, so superiorly laid on that it was rare that one was able to see 
much under that polish, so that it was a shock, as well as a sort of 
pleasure, to meet a girl who, like Aimée, impulsively allowed every 
mood of hers to be seen. He was by no means sure that he approved 
of this; her reserve—which was too visibly meant to be reserve—once 
laid aside, the variations of her mood—and they were numberless— 
were as visible as the constant change of light in the eyes, and the con- 
stant rise and fall of colour in the soft cheeks. No, he was by no means 
sure that he approved of all this, but it was interesting to watch— 
decidedly interesting.” 
We must not conclude our notice of this story of very fair promise, 
without an assurance that it is bright throughout with enlightened 
intelligence ; and that, though on the side of intelligence, it never 
offends by advocating the too advanced principles of strong- 
aninded women, And it is not merely lively, it is often humorous 
with a touch of good-natured irony. We will wind up with a 
short extract in proof of our assertion. The rich and elderly 
Baron, the master of the ceremonies on this occasion, is meditating 
the rashness of a proposal to the statuesque but simple-minded 
daughter of the impoverished old Marquis, when he is thus 
addressed by her :— 

“«Ploase let me sit next to you at dinner?’ The Baron grew a little 
mneasy. Had she guessed his secret thoughts? He glanced at her; 
she was perfectly quiet and unmoved ; there was not ashade of coquetry 


in her expression. ‘I lad already arranged to have you at my side. | 


[ am glad that the arrangement should prove as satisfactory to you as 
it is—ahem !—delightful to me.’—‘ Thank you. Ernestine seems to 


think that the young men seek mo too much,’ end she moved away. | 


‘Tho young men!’ M. de Pierrefonds twirled his moustache defiantly. 
So! he was looked upon as an old follow—not dangerous at all! He 
would let her seo !—* Pray, who is that superb-looking girl who was 
‘speaking to you a moment ago?’ The speaker was an exquisite whom 
M. de Pierrefonds had known in Paris.—* The youngest daughter of the 
Marquis de Varenne.’—‘ Indeed ? How is it we do not see her in Paris?’ 
Then he added carelessly, ‘A large dot ??—‘ Not a penny,’ answered the 
Baron, with savage pleasure ; ‘ furthermore, her father does not wish her 
to marry under any circumstances. Still, [ fancy that if a rich man 
were to offer to take her, penniless as she is—shall [ present you 
‘Thanks; I will content myself with admiring ata safe distance,’ and 
the exquisite sauntered away.” 





L’ESPRIT NOUVEAU.* 
NOTWITHSTANDING those high qualities as an historian of which 
M. Quinet has given proof in several of his works, and especially 
in his noble history, La Révolution, reviewed some years ago in 
these pages, it is in the character of a poet in prose that he chiefly 
prefers to address his countrymen; and among those prose-pocts, 
of whom France in the nineteenth century has produced not a 
few, he may perhaps be reckoned the most eminent. His new 
work, L’Esprit Nouveau, is substantially a prose poem, inter- 
spersed with many pages of brilliant political pamphleteering. 
For M. Quinet, it must be recollected, though his voice is seldom 
heard in the Tribune of the Assembly, is ene of the most re- 
spected members of the Republican party; acknowledged by 
his most determined political opponents to be a man of un- 
sullied name, high purpose, and simple life, who has always known 
how to make sacrifices to principle, never how to make principle 
2 footstool for ambition; one of those men whose austere inde- 
pendence of character is sure to evoke a loud acclaim of eulogy 
when they are dead, although it may have made a kind of silence 
round them whilst they were alive. 

As one who has always thought for himself, M. Quinet will 
always interest those who do the like, whil-t the charm of his 
style—the stately freedom of perfect ease with which his phrase 
ever unfolds itself, though perhaps with somewhat too frequent 
repetitions of the same thought in other words—earries the 
reader through the highest regions of speculation without weari- 
ness or discomfort. Nevertheless, his last book is a disappointing 
one. What is the ** New Spirit It is more by inference 
than from any express statement that one concludes that for M. 








* Edgar Quinct L'Esprit Nouveau, Paris: E. Dentu. 15875. 


| Quinet it consists mainly in what may be termed the harmony of 
Man with Nature. 

Disgusted, he tells us, with the spiritualist philosophers of the 
Restoration epoch—who, after having preached the contempt of 
matter and self-sacrifice, as soon as the Revolution of 1839 
opened a career to their ambition, threw aside all their stoica] 
idealism—he felt that their theories must have been false, and 
endeavoured to discover whether the spirit might not be recon- 
ciled with the sensible world, with natural history, and with 
social and political science. To restore the ‘“ serenity” of the 
old Grecian age appears to him a worthy task :— 
| “The earth and tho skies are now what they were then....,., 
The universe has grown larger for you, beneath your eyes. Why 
should you make yourselves smaller? Unknown suns have ap eared, 
bursting out of the vault. Would you have preferred that the torches 
had gone out? The feast of the heavens lasts yet, more beautiful than 
during the Olympiads. Do not withdraw before the time, exhausted, 
weary, as if the feast were over.” 

The key-note of the work, it will be seen, is a kind of stately 
paganism,—a paganism, it must be said at once, the reverse of 
self-indulgent. There is, for instance, a noble chapter entitled, 
‘* Theory of Falsehood,” one or two passages from which will 
show what is here meant :— 

“The universe does not lie. Study the physiognomy of all beings 

(for each has its own),—you will see that they say what they ought to 
say. From generation to generation, the expression of their inward 
feelings has engraved itself on their features in involuntary signs. ..... 
After having compared the physiognomy, the instinctive gestures of 
men and animals, Darwin has described the external signs of the 
principal passions,..... Among these situations of the spirit, I 
seek falsehood in vain. ..... It is that the animal does not lie; he 
cannot have transmitted to man the characteristic signs of falsehood. 
...... Ono being only lies upon the earth,—man. He only succeeds 
in composing for himself a mask, a language, a face, which makes him 
appear the very contrary of what he is.” 
A still nobler chapter is that on “The Art of Remaking 
Character,” in which, from the variation of species, the ameliora- 
tion of races, the very transformations of individuals, in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, he argues for the power of man 
to mould anew his own nature. Yet there are not many who, at 
| M. Quinet’s age, could say with him :— 

“What I have been is not the rule for what I may be, for every day 
T acquire powers which I did not possess. I feel my being growing. I 
will not rest idly on what I have done. I will labour to develope that 
Infinite which is in me, as it is in all nature. . ... . Whilst the insect 
lives, it goes on completing its being. It remains an insect, and it 
draws from itself a new variety of characteristics. It gives itself feet, 
wings, which it had not. It weaves its web, and draws out from itself 
a long thread without end. I, in the rivalry of beings, will not remain 
be!ow the insect.’ 

Passages like the above cut at the root, the one of that men- 
daciousness which is, alas! one of the besetting sins of Franc2; 
the other, of that fatalism which has of late years been creeping 
| over those cla’ses and parties even within her which had hitherto 
| been the loudest in the praise of progress and human perfectibility. 
' Not less noble are those passages in which the writer declares 

that adultery is “despair,” that ‘the greatest calamity, the 
greatest insanity for a human creature is to love one who belongs 
to another,” or again claims for society the right of punishment. 
It is only by comparison with the utter immorality of the 
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teachings of a Cousin or a Sainte-Beuve in their later days 


—an immorality all the more revolting when compared with 
those of their youth—that one can appreciate the value for 
France of such strong and manly ethics as these. 

And yet the tendency of the whole work is to eliminate a per- 
sonal God, as a kind of superfluous factor in an equation. Ie is 
not denied in terms; He is simply nowhere, or rather, if the 
comparison be not tooirreverent, He is, like a crop dug in green, 
buried in Ilis universe to fertilise it. Love, for M. Quinet, 
is the principle of universal life,—a “ cosmogonic force,” 
‘mixed with every creature.” Justice “is born of Love.” ‘Truth 
is ‘the hidden foree which moves the worlds and the spheres.” 
In short, M. Quinet’s universe is filled with an unnamed God. 
Those who may set him down for an atheist must admit that he 
is a profoundly religious one. 

‘This is an attitude of mind which Christian thinkers will do 
well to ponder. There is, perhaps, not one of M. Quinet’s positive 
conclusions which is inconsistent with a Christian’s faith ; most 
of them may seem to such a one to point directly to the objects of 
that faith,—his wonder is that they should stop short of reaching 
on to them and grasping them. It is well to recognise in oneself, 
and in every human being, the broken rays of a love, a justice, a 
faith which are everywhere in the universe ; well to see that when 
man dies for truth and justice, nothing can conquer him. But can 


there be light everywhere, and no source of light? Because the 
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world is bright, is there no sun? Because love rules all things, is 
there no all-loving Father? Because nothing can conquer the 
man who dies for truth and justice, must there be none who, dying 
for all truth, all justice, shall conquer all things ? 

But if the faith of Christ’s Gospel can alone give body to M. 
Quinet’s philosophy, it may in turn derive strength from it. We | 
are tco apt to look on Nature only as created, not as sustained by 
God,—as detached from Him, not as rooted in Him. The whole 
puzzle of the miraculous arises really from this,—that we have lost 
the habit of viewing the universe as a continuous manifestation of 
acontinuous Will of Righteousness and Love. If there be such 
a Will, the true order can only be its expression, and not any 
mere invariable sequency of routine. In an earthly household, 
whilst the daily justice and love of the parent find their exercise, 
under ordinary circumstances, in the perfect regularity with 
which the economy of domestic life proceeds from day to 
day, every want being foreseen and provided for, every taste 
known and suited, every function adapted to its proper object, 
till the whole thing seems to move of itself, and the ever- 
vigilant will that really sustains all passes out of sight in 
the noiseless smoothness of its workings; yet, should some 
emergency arise, that same justice, that same love may be 
called upon to show themselves forth by the sudden reversal of 
all regularity, the swift application of existing forces to new 
ends, or the prompt introduction of new forces altogether. And 
if, then, some member of the household grumble because the 
daily routine is broken through, or if another, on the contrary, 
for the first time recognise and bless a will that works for good, 
it is that neither has hitherto really seen through the daily 
routine, or recognised in it the mere instrument of a higher force, 
which may work out its ends alike with it and without it, but which 
is, in fact, as self-consistent and orderly when it works outside 
of all routine as in closest connection with it, and is yet as free 
and as strong during the long stretches of a routine the most un- 
deviating, as in those moments when it tears all routine asunder. 

So is it surely with the divine economy. ‘The beautiful sequency 
of Nature, which is the most abiding witness of the divine justice 
and love, cannot chain them down to itself. But if that sequency 
be ever interrupted, the interruption itself is in nowise higher 
than the sequency which it breaks; the worth of each only lies in 
its being the manifestation, entirely appropriate according to the 
needs to be met, of that true order which is higher than both. 
To deny the possibility of what is termed ‘‘the supernatural,” 
because no instance of it may have been witnessed in a few of 
those hours or days in the world’s life which we call centuries 
or millenniums, is as if some young servant in a well-regulated 
household were to deny the possibility of a change in the 
dinner-hour, because it had been punctually kept to during 
the few weeks or months of her service. ‘To see God only 
in the supernatural is as short-sighted as would be a child 
who should only recognise a parent’s hand in the food prepared 
for him when he comes home late out of hours, and not in the 
daily household meal. The natural and the supernatural, viewed 
from their true focus, not only do not contradict, but complete 
each other. 

It is characteristic of books full of high thought like M. 





Quinet’s that they lead the mind beyond them, But it must not 
be supposed that the work under review is only or even 
chiefly ethical or metaphysical. In treating of “social pbysio- 
logy,” of “the new spirit in political science,” “the new 
spirit in history,” ‘the new spirit in literary criticism,” 
“‘the new spirit in philosophy,” M. Quinct handles a number of 
interesting questions. His chapters on Homer, in which he 
valiantly maintains unity of authorship, not only for the Hliad | 
itself, but for the Jliad and Odyssey together, should commend | 
themselves to the heart of Mr. Gladstone. His views as to the | 
geological and paleontological elements in Greek mythology, his | 
identification of Heracles with quaternary man, first conqueror | 
over beasts, historic or prehistoric, deserve examination, and have | 





in them probably a share of truth. Elsewhere we have the sharpest ! 


political satire. What can be trucr than this ?— | 
“In the name of toleration, we must have, they say, three monarchies | 
and a republic in the State. That is the good republic, good especially | 
on the condition of being stifled Three monarchies and a re- 
public pretending each to be the State, is it not the dissolution of the 
human intellect ? What have I done, to be condemned to hear 
and to repeat such silliness? The true guarantee of duration for a | 
government, they say again, is to be precarious, not to settle into men’s | 
minds, to be written on sand, te have no more value than a shadow. 
A certain pledge of perpetuity: To have no morrow. And this is | 


called wisdom. Yes, the wisdom of minds which belong no more to 1 say—there 


themselves,” } 
The “Prayer of the Pharisee” of contemporary Franee again, who | 


thanks God for having taught him from childhood upwards to 
refer everything to himself, to himself alone, and to have nothing 
in common with that dangerous man who would have God extend 
Ilis benefits to all His creatures, and even to the “ nouvelles 
couches sociales,” blossoms almost into humour, a quality which 
is not characteristic of the author. 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S NEW BOOK.* 
Tue “ Friends in Council” possess one decided merit, they are 
old friends to most of us. We know what to expect of them; 
the angularities of speech which characterise most of them no 
longer annoy us, ‘it is their way.” And who does not know 
the amount of social disagreeableness that sentence may be made 
to cover. Not that our friends in this case are disagreeable, 
except when they talk philanthropy, and then we put up with 
them, in the vague hope that much ‘free play of thought” around 
the subject may at last find its result in decided action. One 
thing at least may be said, the hand which records these conversa- 
tions has not lost its cunning. The present series is by far the 
best which has appeared, though the critic must of necessity 
seem to stand very much in poor Mr. Mauleverer’s shoes, 
for do what he will, he will probably appear the captious 
one of the party; if he venture to take exception to a 
statement, there will be some one ready to exclaim, “ We 
didn’t say that,” or if he praise, amid such a multiplicity 
of talk, it will be odd but some one thinks he has missed the 
meaning. Stillit is our purpose to try and place before the reader 
a few of the principal thoughts which occupied the attention of 
these “ Friends” in the Easter recess of the present or some 
former year. We heartily wish Sir Arthur Helps’s machinery 
were a little less cumbersome ; the idea of one man writing a short 
essay that five or six others may discuss the subject of it is all 
very well for a debating society, but scarcely the amusement one 
expects statesmen and great lawyers to select by way of whiling 
away their time in a country-house. The discussions themselves 
are such as in such an assembly of friends would be sure to arise ; 
it is the formality of pre-arrangement which annoys us. Talking 
on stilts is difficult at all times, and pre-arranged conversation is 
very apt to become stilted; but those who have and enjoy a few 
quiet half-hours in which to lose themselves in the thoughts of 
other men will pardon a few faults of style, while considering 
with interest the questions which engaged the attention of 
these men. Mr. Milverton, as usual, is strong upon all social 
questions. And one of the first subjects he starts is the dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages of the immense size of the metro- 
polis, and in fact the disadvantages of large cities in general. 
Of course a good many weak points in Mr. Milverton’s essay 
are pointed out in the subsequent discussion, but one seems to us 
to have been left entirely unnoticed. Mr. Milverton observes, 
that in a huge city the individual has little power of protecting 
himself as regards some of the primary wants of life. For instance, 
he must take the water that is provided for his quarter of the 
town, whether he is satisfied with it or not. He cannot protect 
himself against the adulteration of food. We should like to know 
in what way the villager has an advantage over the townsman in 
this respect. Does Mr. Milverton imagine that water in villages 
is purer or more easily to be obtained than in great cities? He 
must have had an unusual experience, if he does. And surely, 
with respect to food, the man who can choose between a dozen 
grocers and butchers has a better chance of being well served than 
the individual who perforce is dependent on the village shop. ‘The 
‘+ diseased desire for uniformity” as regards building may be objec- 
tionable, but except as regards overcrowding, which is by no means 
so confined to cities as some people seem to imagine, is any one really 
prepared to assert that the home of a sober London artisan is worse 
than the home of a village labourer? Where drunkenness is the 
rule, the children of the villager may have the advantage. Again, 
Mr. Milverton, who does not, as a rule, take a specially gloomy 
view of things, considers the most disheartening feature of modern 
thought and life to be the absence of public-spiritedness, the 
tendency to promote individual cffort with a view to individual 
comfort. Now, this is, perhaps, the gravest charge that can be 
brought against any age or people. ‘To say that selfishness rules, 
is to say decadence has begun; but though there may be room 
for gloomy forebodings, we think there is another and a brighter 
side to the question. There was a time, says Mr. Milverton—not 
in these words, but this is a condensed summary of what he does 
was a time when men built cathedrals better than 





* Social Pressure. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” London: Daldy, 
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private houses ; a time when, if they had had our sanitary know- 
ledge, they would have found time, money, and labour to provide 
the requisites of life for persons living in close community. Was 
there? Then, of course, in such an age men cared about the evils 
they were so powerless to remedy. They built cathedrals better than 
their homes. ‘True, Were they troubled that their serfs were worse 
housed than dogs? Were they broken-hearted that they could 
not stay the pestilence, or were their dreams disturbed when the 
poor drank water from the foulest ditches? It may be far back 
as the death of Lamech’s son that,— 
* Glad Content by clutching Haste was torn, 
And work grew eager and device was born,” 

but the development of sympathy has been reserved for the nine- 
teenth century, and sympathy and selfishness don't govern together. 
Probably there was never a period, either, in the world’s history 
when men were so alive to a sense of responsibility, which sense 
implies public-spiritedness in a greater or less degree as the circle 
which surrounds it contracts or expands. 

But Mr. Milverton was quite aware that the subjects which 
engaged his attention, such as the foregoing, and the necessity 
that legislation and administration should go hand in hand, 
were too weighty to be allowed to be the sole topics of what, 
after all, was holiday talk. He therefore proposes various 
essays on lighter subjects, which idea is very cheerfully 
adopted, and the remainder or nearly all the remainder of the 
book is devoted to lighter matters, concerning which the wit 
and wisdom of Sir John Ellesmere are more conspicuous than 
ever. In fact, in Sir John’s society we are disposed to forget 
the moodiness of Mr. Mauleverer and the captiousness of Cran- 
mer. Good as Sir John’s little essay on ‘ Hospitality” is, we 
like him best when he is talking. The essays are all slightly, 
some not slightly, sententious, and his forms no exception to the 
rule, but in the conversations which succeed he is delightful. 
Brief as his words had been on the subject of hospitality, he con- 
trives to be still briefer when vulgarity is the theme, and disdain- 
ing all attempt at writing an essay on such a point, undertakes, 
while the Friends are walking, to sum up the whole question in 
one sentence, ‘All vulgarity simply results from a want of self- 
confidence.” Of course, an animated discussion ensued, but ten 
minutes’ quict thought will convince most people that Ellesmere 
was right. Even Cranmer’s thoughtful objection is over-ruled. 
He suggests that there is a vulgarity not included in this state- 
ment, namely, a vulgarity of mind which takes the vulgar view of 
everything presented to it. Ellesmere’s reply is characteristic :— 
“I believe that even Cranmer’s objection, which is the hardest I 
have had to answer, will, when looked at by the philosophic 
mind, resolve itself into deficiency,—deficiency of hope, of faith, 
of sympathy ; and so it will, in a measure, come within the scope 
of my original sentence, that all vulgarity results from a want of 
self-confidence,—of confidence either in one’s ordinary self, or of 
the higher aspirations which belong to one’s better self.” 

The subject of calumny is redeemed from common-placeness by 
Sir John’s able definition of the term ‘‘denigration.” His subtle 
distinction between it and calumny or backbiting is extremely 
good, And why, he asks, is denigration so common? ‘ Because 
it is so easy. ‘To praise with judgment is the work of an artist. 
To condemn, to denigrate, is within every man’s power. The 
village idiot, if you observe his sayings, generally blackens what 
he talks about ; it is complaint, and never praise, that forms the 
staple of village idiots’ maunderings.” The whole conversation 
on this subject is so good, we wish we had space to enlarge upon 
it, but we must let one passage suflice :— 

“ Ellesmere: Well, then; man, an ordinary man, is a very unimagi- 
native creature. When he contemplates a great work of any kind, 
be it in politics, religion, science, literature, or art, he approaches it 
with a prosaic and unimaginative mind. He has no conception—how 
should he ?—of the labour overcome, of the multitudinous things which 
the writer, or the painter, or the scientific man has set aside, in the 
ultimate representation of what he has had to say, to announce, or to 
portray. All human society is full of denigration from the foregoing 
causes which I-have named. It is easy; itis natural; it is unimagina- 
tive; moreover, it is easily understood. It is one of the most mis- 
chievous elements in the world ; for it appeals to two of the most preg- 
nant conditions in human intercourse, 
sympathy. S/r Arthur: What a pity Sir John has given the best part 
of his mind to his legal studies! Ellesmere: My legal studies, Sir 
Arthur, bave taught me to observe these things. I never was more in 
earnest than in what I have said to you just now. You and Milverton 
and Cranmer are always propounding something or other which should 





be of great benefit to mankind—something legal, political, sanitary, or | 


social —but I doubt whether anything would be of more benefit to man- 
kind, would give more power to the men who are seeking to do their 


best for mankind, than putting a check upon this habit and spirit of | 


denigration. Every reformer, from Luther upwards and downwards, 
has had to contend against it, as his greatest and most prevailing enemy.” 


And it is not without some truth as well as humour that Sir John 


namely, ignorance and want of | 


TS 
is led further on to observe that the love of mankind for the 
number three has been a fatal thing for them. In most writing, he 
observes, truth is violated by the insertion of the third section ; 
and anticipating the reply that it is necessary for the sake of 

_euphony, he says, ‘‘euphony, then, is the mother of many lies,” 
We would fain linger over several other subjects, one on the dan- 
gers of excessive competition, and the necessity of cultivating the 
spirit which Stradivarius has been made to sum up for us in the 
words,— 

| “ Antonio Stradivarius has an eye 

That winces at false work and loves the true.” 


| Some thoughts on capital and labour, and the lessons most com- 
| monly taught by life, all these are well worthy grave attention, 
| On the last subject, by the way, Ellesmere’s observation that in 
| his work at the Bar, when called on in a difficult case to defend a 
| criminal, his first thought is to glance at the jury-box and see 
| how many elderly men are in it, is pregnant with a wisdom not 
too lightly learned. But we must content ourselves with one 
more morsel from this book of morsels, which might justly haye 
been named “ Literary Crumbs for Literary Epicures.” Mr, 
Milverton is allowed, at last, to give his thoughts on good adminis- 
tration, and submits the question whether great evils do not arise 
from the very short tenure of power held by our greatest states- 
men. Into that question we, of course, cannot enter now, but 
one of his illustrations strikes us as singularly apt :— 


“The statesman has not the same advantage as the skilful rider in 
the circus. This rider can refuse the hoop when it is offered to him; 
can refuse it again and again, if his own nerves are not prepared and 
the pace of his horse not exactly suitable for the dexterous leap. He 
knows that he can go round and round the ring as often as he likes, and 
that he will eventually perform some feat (perhaps leap successively 
through three hoops) which will charm all the beholders. But the 
statesman knows that his career is very limited; that he has not the 
command of his arena; and that he must leap through his hoop when- 
ever it is offered to him.” 


But it is not statesmen alone who fail in life because they dare 
not refuse the offered hoop. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


The Dublin Review for January is not so interesting asusual. There 
is a very learned and solid article on “ Gnosticism and the Rule of Faith 
in St. Irenzus,” which for special theologians and for all, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, who take an interest in the Roman controversy, 
is worth careful study. And the editorial introduction to the reprinted 
replies to Lord Acton, describing the exact position to which Lord Acton 
appears to intend leading his readers in relation to the Church to which 
he nominally belongs, is very neat and sharply put :— 


“The general drift of these letters as addressed to Protestants may 
fairly, we think, be paraphrased somewhat as follows :—‘ God forbid 
that I should “dishonour or betray the Church,” ‘* whose communion 
indeed is dearer to me than life”; on the contrary, I feel impelled to 
resist Mr. Gladstone’s assault on her good name. My line of defence is 
very simple. Mr. Gladstone’s whole argument proceeds on the absurd 
supposition, that we Catholics are at all likely to act faithfully on 
the doctrines of our religion. No doubt it is a doctrine of our 
religion that the Pope and Bishops constitute the “ Ecclesia 
Docens,” and that it is they who are commissioned by God to train 
Catholics in the great verities of dogma and morality. But we 
Catholics as a body are far too well grounded in sound moral principles 
to accept their instruction. I quite admit that, if we followed the pre- 
cepts and counsels of our divinely-appointed teachers, we should indulge 
freely in rebellion, treachery, and murder; insomuch that stringent re- 
pression of Catholicity would be the State’s bounden duty. Nay, since 
many of you Protestants may not be fully aware how fearful have been 
the scandals authoritatively sanctioned within that “ communion which 
is dearer to me than life,” I think I fulfil a duty by presenting you with 
a few pattern specimens. One Pope, who is also a canonised Saint, hired a 
bravo to assassinate Queen Elizabeth; and another Pope earnestly 
exhorted a king to the promiscuous massacre of his heretical subjects. 
And these, together with the other atrocities which I am now placing 
| before you, are at last merely specimens; for there are ‘ others which 
| are not less grievous or less certain, because they remain untold.’ Do 
you suppose there can be much real respect among us for such persons 
as these? On the contrary, so universal is the disloyalty of Catholics 
to the spiritual and moral teachers placed over them by God, that even 
Fénelon—who is the proverbial instance of Catholic docility—yielded 
no true submission to the Definition which condemned him. In fact he 
| told his friends in confidence, that the Holy See was rapidly tending to 
heresy ; and that for himself, whatever he might be obliged publicly to 
profess, he held his condemned doctrines no less firmly now than he had 
| held them before their condemnation. My defence therefore of the 

Catholic Church against Mr. Gladstone is simply this:—(1.) No Protes- 

tant can feel more strongly than I do the detestableness of that 
| depraved morality, which has so constantly been inculcated on Catholics 
by their divinely-appointed moral teachers. (2.) I assure you that 
| most other Catholic laymen, and not a few Catholic priests, detest this 
morality as much asI do. (3.) And I think I may fairly ask you to 
accept this assurance of mine ; and not suspect us of those odious qualities 
| which, I freely grant, are largely exhibited in the public aets of our 
| spiritual superiors.’” 
| Probably Lord Acton would explain his drift differently, but we con- 
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fess that is the view which most Protestants, as well apparently as some 
Roman Catholics, are disposed to take of the general significance of 
histeaching inthe Zimes. And of course the former are better satisfied 
with it than the latter. We are almost too weary of replies to Mr. 
Gladstone to read any more of them, but the Dublin's appears to have 
force, and it takes more pains to consider Mr. Gladstone’s objections to 
the civil allegiance of Catholics from the Protestant point of view than 
either Dr. Newman’s or Dr. Manning’s. But it is clearly a mistake to 
say, as almost all the Catholic writers do, that the difference between the 
Catholic reserves to their civil allegiance and the Protestant reserves of 
the same kind “has no bearing whatever on the deference given to 
State authority.” On the contrary, it has this bearing,—that Catholics 
pull together, and Protestants neutralise each other in the matter. Is 
not that a very important difference indeed in the calculations of wise 
statesmen ? 

The Holy Bible, prepared for the Use of Theological Students (Froude), 
is a convenient volume, giving a wide margin for notes and space 
for an alphabetical index, which the student is to construct for himself. 
The marginal references and the various renderings are given, and are 
put, thanks to the abundance of space, close to the places to which they 
belong. Zhe Lectionary Bible (Cambridge University Press) contains 
the whole Bible, with proper distinction of that which is and is not read. 
The method adopted may be illustrated from one of the books. “ Num- 
bers” is divided into portions, which are distinguished by successive 
The first portion is marked as “not read,” and includes 
Then comes * Portion 2,” chapter vi., read on the 
morning of March 3. ‘Portion 3” is not read, and occupies chap- 
ters vii. and viii, and the first fourteen verses of chapter ix. We 
should say that for public uso, whether by an officiating minister or 
a worshipper, it is better to have a volume containing the lessons only. 
For purposes of private devotion or study, it is needful to have the 
whole, though we are inclined to believe that for many persons that 
which has been very judiciously selected for public reading is quite 
sufficient, and indeed to be preferred to the whole. But we doubt 
whether public opinion is ripe for an “ expurgated” Bible. 

The Original Lists of Persons of Quality, §¢c., who emigrated to the 
American Plantations, 1600-1700, Edited by John Camden Hotten. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This is a large and handsome quarto, the sale 
of which will, we trust, though not without some misgiving, repay the 
enterprise of the publishers. It gives what may be called the “ Battle- 
Abbey Roll” of the American Colonies. A greater part of the volume 
is oceupicd with the lists of the emigrants during the years preceding 
the Civil War. Further on, we find the names of those who were deported 
after the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. Its chief value is 
Beyond the Atlantic it is nobility 
Occasionally, 
How signifi- 


numerals. 
chapters i.-v. 
? 


ovviously of the genealogical kind. 
to trace back a pedigree to a seventeenth-century settler. 
we get glimpses of parts which have an historical value. 
cant, for instance, are the two lists, “* The Dead in Virginia” and “ The 
Living in Virginia”! The “living” occupy about twenty pages; the 
“dead” about six. The list was drawn up February 16, 1823, and they 
were all “dead in Virginia since April last.” Zante molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. 

The Georgics of Virgil. By H. M. Wilkins. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Wilkins’ edition is for schoolboy use. The Georgics, he thinks, are more 
attractive to lads than the “ Eclogues” or even the “ neid.” This, per- 
haps, is because of their descriptions of the manners and habits of horses, 
cattle, and bees, natural history being generally a favourite study with 
the young. Then there are the pretty and beautifully told stories with 
which they are interspersed. Mr. Wilkins’s notes are concise, and seem 
usually to the point. His renderings are often neat and happy. In 
Georgic iv., 69, in a description of the bees going out to battle, we have 
the expression “trepidantia bello corda,” which is translated “ beating 
for war.” This gives very fairly the notion of “ trepidare,” a word 
often difficult to render, and which conveys the idea of flurry and 
agitation. In the same Georgic, at 457, he points out what looks like an 
error in Lonsdale and Lee’s translation, arising out of a misapprehension 
of the precise meaning of “dum” with the subjunctive. The words 
are “dum te fugeret per flumina praceps,” where “dum” implies a 
motive, and so it is not quite accurate to render them “ while she was 
fying from you.” We have in these notes the work of a careful 
scholar. 

Theresa. By Georgiana M. Craik. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)—The 
author does her best for a plot which does not admit of much novelty of 
A stranger, Mr. Harold, comes to settle in the heroine’s 
neighbourhood, At first he is reserved; then he seems to yield to her 
attractions; finally he proposes marriage, and is accepted. He ha? 
held aloof because a marriage foolishly contracted in his youth bound 
him; he comes forward when he believes the bond to have been dis- 
solved by death. 
volume on the resignation of the unhappy lovers, without being per- 
It is not easy for those who 


treatment. 


the bad wife turns up, and we close the 


Of course 
mitted to hope for the obstacle’s removal. 
remember the 
the same complication in “ Pendennis,” 
entangled by the same fatal mistake, tells his story to Laura, to be 
satisfied with the treatment of the same subject by another writer, yet 
we gladly acknowledge the taste and good feeling with which Miss 


where George Warrington, 


Craik uniformly writes. 


An English Grammar. By Professor Maetzner. (Murray.)—This is 
a stupendously elaborate work, which only the patience of a German 
professor could have brought to completion. It isan exhaustive treatise, 
from every conceivable point of view, on the grammar of our language, 
We cannot but appreciate it as a high national compliment; at the 
same time, we must confess to some astonishment that an English 
grammar should be carried to a far greater length than any Greek 
grammar with which we are acquainted. One would suppose that our 
tongue was not so complex and intricate as to require for its discussion 
three closely-printed octavo volumes, averaging each 500 pages. Tho 
work is translated by Mr. Clair James Grece, a Fellow of the Philologi- 
cal Society, who must be himself a man of singular enthusiasm in 
linguistic studies. He tells us in his preface that Professor Mactzner’s 
work is something quite unique, embracing as it does a thoroughly 
philosophical account of the history of the English language. It is in- 
teresting to know that the learned professor was the son of a house- 
painter, and has risen from this humble position, after holding various 
educational appointments, to be, at last, the head master of a college at 
Berlin for the higher training of gir)s. 

Old and New London. By Walter Thornbury. Vol. IL. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This volume even exceeds its predecessor in interest. Mr. 
Thornbury takes us past London Bridge, itself a sufficient topic for a 
volume, Billingsgate, the Tower, the Mint, as far eastwards as Stepney ; 
then returns into the City proper, with incidental mention of the out- 
lying districts of Moorfields, Finsbury, Islington, and what were tho 
northern suburbs of London till that name was usurped by the once 
wholly rural districts of Hampstead, Highgate, and the like ; and finally 
conducts us to Holborn, which he intends, we are glad to hear, to make 
the starting-point of another volume. In this route there are objects of 
interest almost beyond number. Some of the names which we have 
already mentioned are sufliciently suggestive, and there are besides, 
among many others, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Smithfield, with its 
memories, both terrible and ludicrous; the great Schools of Charter- 
house, Merchant Taylors’, and Christ's Hospital; the Inns of Court, 
and other things que nune perscribere longum est. Mr. Thornbury’s 
industry as a collector of anecdote, personal and historical, of anti- 
quarian details, and of the vast variety of matters which fall within the 
province of the historian of Old and New London is great, and he has a 
literary power and skill in grouping and describing which do not always 
go with industry. In fact, he has made about as readable a volume as 
we have ever had the good-fortune to fall in with, and a volume, too, 
with as little offence in it as might be, seeing that he has to touch, 
though it be but to touch lightly, many somewhat perilous things, 
Sometimes, perhaps, he is reticent beyond what one might have wished, 
A full account of what the Livery Companies of the City, some seventy 
or eighty in number, do with their vast revenues, and an explanation 
of the purpose and use of institutions still more mysterious—the minor 
Inns of Courts—would have been very interesting. As for giving an 
idea of Mr. Thornbury’s book, it would be impossible. The reader must 
go to it. One good story we must quote. Haines, a comedian in the 
early part of last century, was arrested for a debt of £20. The Bishop 
of Ely happened to be riding by. “Gentlemen,” he said to the bailiffs, 
“here is my cousin, the Bishop of Ely; let me but speak a word to him, 
and he will pay the debt and costs.” Haines stopped the bishop's car- 
raige, and whispered in his ear (he was quite a stranger) :—* My lord, 
here are two poor waverers, who have such terrible scruples of con- 
science that I fear they will hang themselves.” ‘“ You two men,” called 
the bishop to the bailiffs, “come to me to-morrow, and I will satisfy you.” 
The comedian departed in peace, and the next morning the bailiffs 











delicacy and pathos with which Thackeray has dealt with | 


position, are the heads of each article. 


presented themselves at Ely Place. The Bishop is said to have paid the 
money. 

Pharmacographia, By Friedrich A. Fliickiger and Daniel Hanbury. 
(Maemillan.)—This is an exhaustive book on its subject, the * History 
of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great Britain 
| and British India.” The botanical description, the history—which in- 
cludes what is known about the first and subsequent use of the drag—tho 
description of the appearance, textare, &c., of the article as it is met 
with in commerce, its microscopical structure, and its chemical com- 
A brief note—tho volume does 
not aim et any therapeutical parpose—indicatos the medicinal use of the 
drug, and in many cases it has been found necessary, we are sorry to 
say, to add an account of the prevalent adulterations. An outsider 
remedies the 


is struck with the amazing number of the which 





sagacity or credulity of mankind has accepted for its various 
ailments. The index extends to nineteen pages, each page being 


divided into three columns, and each column containing, at least, 


fifty names. Many of these are, of course, varieties of the same, 
|There are twelve kinds of Aconite, fourteen of Aloe, and twenty- 
one of Gum. The arrangement of the book is botanical. There are two 
great divisions,—Phwnogamous, or flowering-plants, subdivided into 


Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons; and Cryptogamous, or flowerless- 
| plants, subdivided into Aecrogens and Thallogens. Under each sub- 
| division comes its various orders, ranunculacee heading the list. Ap- 
yes us, as the first drug to be described, 





propriately enough, this order g 
the classical hellebore. Unfortunately, the hellebore of the ancients 
appears not to be the same with the modern drug, and as for its use, it 
is humiliating to find that it is degraded from its lofty function of 
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ministering to a mind diseased to the base reputation of being “a 
drastic purgative.” “In British medicine its employment is nearly 
obsolete, but the drug is still imported from Germany, and sold for the 
use of domestic animals,” It will bo seon that the lay reader may pick 
up something from this volume. For the student and professional man, 
it is a book of reference of the highest value. 


Baiting the Trap: a Novel. By Jean Middlemas, author of “Lil” 
and ‘* Wild Georgie.” (Chapman and Hall.)—This novel is a falling- 
off from its predecessors. Both “Lil” and “Wild Georgie” had 
merit which, although it was of a rude and inarticulate kind, was 
evident enough to lead us to believe that the author of those stories 
had ‘not altogether mistaken her vocation when she took to novel- 
writing. Baiting the Trap forces us to alter that opinion. It is 
foolish, clumsy, extravagant, and vulgar. 

We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, an assortment 
of the most magnificent Valentines for children’s use, some of them con- 
tained in little scented books, some of them simple cards, with flowers, 
figures, and verses on them, all of them real works of art in their way, 
and completely innocent apparently of the vulgarity of the ordinary 





















Valentines. They will give much pleasure to children, 
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TRAINING COURSE OF LEC TURES AND 
LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Professor PAYNE will commence his Course for 
1875 on Tuesday, February 9h, at half-past 7 p.m., by 
an Inaugu'al Lecture (open to the public) on 

“ PESTALOZZI, THE INFLUENCE OF HIS PRINCIPLES 

AND PRACTICE ON EDUCATION.” 

The regular Lectures will begin on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 11th, at 7 o'clock p.m., and comprehend (1) the 
Science, (2) the Art, and (3) the History of Education, 
and ihe Methods of eminent Educators. 

Fee (payable in advance) One Guinea for each Divi- 
sion; Two Guineas and a Half for the whole Course, 
with reduction in the case of Elementary Teachers. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the College. 

C. R. HODGSON, B.A., 
Secretary. 
NIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—METROPOLITAN CENTRES for 
GIRLS.—The next Oxford Local Examinations for 
Senior and Junior Candidates will begin May 24, 1875. 
Forms of Entry will be ready March 1. ‘They must 
be returned by April 10 to the Hon. Sec. London 
Centre, Miss VERNON, 59 Carlton Hill. N.W. 

The next Cambridge Local Examination for senior 
and junior candidates will begin December 13, 1875. 
Forms of entry will be issued in August, and must be 
returned to the Local Sees, by October 10, Regulations 
and other ioformation can be obtained by writlng to 
the Hon. Local Sees. London—Mrs. Wm. Burbury, 
15 St. George's Terrace, Queen's Gate. S.W. Bayswater 
—Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W. Black- 
heath—Miss J. E. Lewin, Morelands, St. John’s Park, 








8.E. Islington—Mrs. J. L. Budden, 15 Canonbury 
Park, North, N. 

A GRADUATE of an Eminent 
Zz OXFORD College, with First-class Classical 


Honours and great experience in Tuition, is preyared 
to undertake the superintendence at his Chambers in 
London of ONE or TWO PUPILS, with a view to their 
Matriculation at that or any similar College in October 
next. Address, “O. P. T..” 117 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ws LED, a LADY (either Scotch or 

English) of CULTURE, good health, and 
cheerful temperament, with some knowledge of house- 
keeping. who would fulfil the duties of COMPANION 
to a LADY, living in the country. Age about 36; 
salary liberal. It is requested that silence for a week 
be considered a negative. 








Address, “F. V.," care of Messrs. KERBY and 
ENDEAN, General Newspaper and Advertising 


Agents, _ 190 Oxford Street, W. 

CROSSE and BL. ACKWELL’S- 
P URE MAL‘ VINEGAR, 

of uniform strength and flavour, which was 

awarded a special MEDAL for PROURESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from a!] Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 

21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 








WANTED, for a Daily Conservative Paper of 
large circulation in the Midland Counties,a MANAGER, 
to Superintend the conduct of all Departments of the 
Paper. He must be a Gentleman of large Experience 
in the work required, and able to produce Testimonials 
of an unexceptionable character. A liberal salary, with 
other advantages, will be given. 

Address, stating age, with full particulars, to 
“G. D. B.,” care of W. H. SMITH and SON, 33 Union 
Stree et, Birmin gham. 





“LONDON. 


Every Subscriber 


ON vOf 


MI 
. 
R T. U2 
L Subseription, One Guinea. 
receives an impression of’a Fine Plate, engraved by 
Lamb Stocks, RA., from the great National Painting 


R.A., in the Paluce of West- 
and BLUCHER MEET- 
*,* The 


by DANIEL MACLISE, 
minster, “* WELLINGTON 
ING after the BATTLE of WATERLOO.” 
Prints are now ready. 
LEWIS POCOCK.) Hon. 
E.E. ANLROBUS.,) Secs. 
414 West Strand, February 1, 1875. 
5 hee SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
a WATER-COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
five. Admission Ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


é hoe ROLL-CALL. 





TAUIE ROLL-CALL, by Miss THOMP- 
SUN.--The Pablic EXHIBITION of this PIC- 
will COMMENCE on Wednesday, the I7th day 
ary, at the Gallery of the Socicty of vali 4 
168 New Bond Street, and will continue fora 
period of six weeks. The private view will take place 
the two previous days. That portion of the gallery 
which is not oceupied by the Roll-Call will be devoted 
to the exhibition of a collection of first-class water- 
colour drawings by living and deceased artists for the 
purposes of saie 


» : IStSand OWNERSof PICTURES 
; ishing to EXHIBIT ean obtain further infor- 
ct on early application, by letter, to Messrs. J. 
Dickinson and Co., at 31 Ely Place, E.C. 
NSTIPTUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOU RS.—The NINTH WIN TER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 
to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 64, Gallery—53 
Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


J ERUL AM CLUB.—The Club-house 
is NOW OPE N, at 54 St. James's Street, S.W. 
ntrance Fee for the next Two Uundred Members 
will be Vise Gelncaa. The Annual Subscription for 
Town Members is Six Guineas; for Country Members 
residing beyond a radius of sixty miles from towa, 
Three Guineas; and for Members residing abroad, 
Two Guinea JAMES HUI TON, Secretary. 
“GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
L HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free, 


TURE 
of Febr 
Artists, 











The E 








HAMILTON and CO, 404 Oxford Street, W. 


I I. to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Gourte of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham, 

*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 


Paleiéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 
OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 
POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN— 


Recherché DESIGNS in SULTS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other gré eat Se hools. 

y OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 

RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 





Walking and Travel! ling Costumes ; Promenade 

Jac kets exquisitely ahs uped, 

Hi FOWARD'S PATENT WOOD 
Z TAPESTY DECORATIONS can be 


applied to all even surfaces, being 
an Adaptation of real Wood in lieu of 
Painting or Paper-hanging. Beautiful 
in effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decorators, 





25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, 
London, W. 
M° a Pe Se 
AND 
\ TEBB’S 
ti ABLE 
RY. 


(,UTLE 
i 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS 


Illustrated Catalogues post free; Larger Edition on 


receipt of 12 Stamps. 


POULTRY; 
and 78), 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
and OxForRD STREET (76, 77, 
WEST-END, LONDON. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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EO. REES, 
oe ART GALLERIES, 
115 »~ STRAND; 
AND 
41, 42, 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite Drury Lane Theatre. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





? ed REDUCTION in PRICES. 





OR Wedding and Birthday Presents 
F nothing could be better selected than OLEO- 


GRAPHS. Beautifully Framed, from One to Ten 


Guineas. 


G'? REES. 
* REES. 
G"?: REES. 
(GG? REES. 


G" REES. 


GG? REES. 


T has always been a subject of the pro- 
foundest regret that the finest work of the painter's 
brush must perish. OLEOGRAPHY is certainly the 
only means by which we can retain a faithful copy of 
the original paintings. 








LEOGRAPHS. 


53 each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 
1 


0s each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 


15s each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 
20s each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 


30s each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 
£2 each. 














ee For Shippers, 
a and all parts 
LEOGRAPHS. of the World. 
| areas Suit any Climate, 
— and never fade. 
EY GRAVINGS. Landsecr’s, 
RY GRAVINGS. from 2s to 
EK GRAVINGS. 2 Guineas each. 
EY GRAVINGS. Ansdell’s. 
RY GRAVINGS. Millais’s. 
eines. Frith’s. 
ppmGnavis GS. Tissot’s. 
FRAMES. Gold Alhambra, 
FRAMES. 1s 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, 
FRAMES. 3s per foot. 
PPRAMEs. Neat Gold 
PPRAMEs. Frames, 
PRAMES. from 8d. 
PPRAMEs. per foot. 


CATALOGUES, 3 STAMPS. 





GG? REES begs to draw the attention 
of 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
to his 
CHEAP JOB LOTS OF OLEOGRAPHS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


OSWEGO PRE 


young Children.” 


Sold in 1-Ib. and }-Ib. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 


KINGSFORD’S 


PARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Hassac Reports :—* The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and diotetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 


Packets by all Grocers. 





ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and 


Kitcheners, and roasting can 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the yp meng made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 

urable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 Ek mig = THAMES STREET, 


London, 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
_245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest ad of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. 
INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the ovat 

EAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality pan ee hy perfectly pare, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

AHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY." 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

















LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E, 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 








115 STRAND, & 41, 42, 43, RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@aTte Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the ~~ laws which 
govern the operations of di mn, and 
by a careful application of the fine od... of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many se 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame."—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadnecdie Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


GES 'TLEMEN desirous of having their 











Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





VIENNA EXHIBITIO 
RY’S CHOCOLATE oa COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for iy = pl at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 





Stai 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE say MEDALS awarded to 
S. FRY and SONS. 


OHN = pRoESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURWESS and SON'S.” 


PDEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to t! to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


MRS. §&. a peace 


wo 
AIR RESTORER = DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
{T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i di 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 














Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy ; or 5s annually. . 
ENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an extiaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO.,, Royal 
Buildings, London, E.C. cae tae Se 
DJHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 7 
+, | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries | jOHN J. BROOMFIELD. j 
ANK of 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priacipal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 

a Policy 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


2 


3 Exchange 


of the 
RAILWAY PAS:ENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PArp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed. to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
rMUHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LiverPooL—Dale Street. 
Lonpon—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 
MANCHESTER. Office: 59 King Street. 









BRISTOL » Corn Street. 
LEEDS ..... " 65 Albion Street. 
GLASGOW 128 Ingram Street. 


DUBLIN a 1 College Green. 

All descriptions of Fire, Life, and Annuity business 
transacted on favourable terms to the Assured. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application 
nt any of the offices or to Agents of the Company. 

AUGUSIUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and 

Cornhill, London. Resident Secretary. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sirgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe’ periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


- ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1836, and incorporated in 1874, under 
“The Companies Act, 1862." 
Subscribed Capital—£3,750,000, in 75,000 Shares of 
£50 each. 
REPORT adopted at the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, 4th February, 1875. 

The Directors have much pleasure in laying before 
the Proprietors the Balance Sheet of the Bank for the 
Half-year ended on 3ist December last, which shows 
tbat, after paying Interest to Customers and all 
charges, allowing for Rebate and making provision 
for Badand Doubtful Debts, and for Interest accrued on 
New Shares, the net profits amount to £124,656 15s 1d. 
This, added to £29,279 14s 4d, brought from the last 
account, makes a total of £153,936 93 5d, from which 
they have transferred the sum of £15,000 to the credit 
of Premises Account. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a Dividend 
of 10 per ceut. for the Half-year, free of Income-tax, 
which will absorb £120,000; and that the balance of 





£18,936 9s 5d then remaining be carried forward to | 


Profit and Loss New Account. 

The present Dividend added to that paid to 30th 
June will make 20 per cent. for the year 1874. 

The Directors announce the retirement from the 
Board of Frederick Youle, Esq., and the election of 
William Henry Stone, Nsq., in his place. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are — Nathaniel 
Alexander, Esq., Thomas Tyringham Bernard, Esq., 
and William Nicol, Esq. who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

The continued increase in the business of the Bank 
having made it imperativeiy necessary to enlarge the 
Head Uffice, the Virectors have acquired the freehold 
of adjoining properties, which they have arranged to 
rebuild and incorporate with their existing premises, 
They have further acquired the leasehold interest for 
a long term of premises in Abchurch Lane, in direct 
communication with the Bank, and have already 
entered on their occupation. 














The Proprietors were informed at the Meetings in 


February and August last that the Directors had under 
consideration a scheme for granting retiriugand other 
allowances to Officers of the Bank, A resolution will 
be submitted to the Meeting authorising the Directors 
to carry out this intention, under such rules and regu- 
Jations as may be deemed by them desirable. 

The Dividend, amounting to £2 per Share, free of 
Income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at 


any of the Branches, on or after Monday, the 15th inst 


BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, 3lst December, 1874. 


Dr. 
To Capital paid up...... £1,200,000 0 0 
Instalment received 
in respect of New 
SALES ceccoceseeeees - 148,210 0 0 
—_———£1,348,210 0 0 
Reserve Fund ......... 600,000 0 0 
Instalment received 
in respect of New 
SHAPES  ...ccccce-cceee 74,105 0 0 
———_ 674,105 0 0 


Amount due by the 

Bank forcustomers’ 

Balances, &€.......... 19,892,586 10 11 
Liabilities on Accept- 

ances, covered by 





Securities .....0.ce00+ 2,780,005 8 8 

ements 22,672,591 19 7 
Profit and Loss 
Balance _— brought 


from last Account 
Reserve to meet In- 
terest accrued on 
New Shares 
Gross Protit for the 
Half-year, after 
making provision 
for Bad and Doubt- 
ful Debts 


5 


414,368 4 


444,116 14 8 

Less amount trans- 
ferred to Premises 
ACCOUDL ....00000. eevee 





15,000 0 0 
—_— — 429,116 14 8 





£25,124,023 14 8 
Cr. 





By Cash on hand at 
Head Office and 


Branches, and 
with Bank of Eng- 
TAG. .ccosccosseccesee £2,461,448 7 6 
Cash placed at Call 
and at Notice cov- 
9 11 


ered by Securities 





3,050,922 

ao 5,512,370 17 
Investments, viz: 

—Government and 
Guaranteed 

1,989,954 16 9 

and 


Other Stocks 


Securities 98,515 6 11 





2,083,470 3 
Discounted _ Bills, 

and advances to 

Customers in 

Town and Coun- 

try 
Liabilities of Cus- 

tomers for Drafts 

accepted by the 

Bank (as per Con- 

tra) . 2,780,005 


14,113,465 6 8 


qnesnpecsenegees 8 8 
16,893,470 17 
Freehold Premises 
in Lombard 
Street and Nich- 
olas Lane, Free- 
hold and Lease- 
hold Property at 
the Branches, 
with Fixturesand 
Fittings 
Less amount trans- 
ferred from Pro- 
fit and Loss 


g 


423,077 19 8 


15,000 0 0 
commenti 408,077 19 


103,375 15 





Interest paid 
Customers 

Salaries and 
other expenses 
at Head Officeand 
Branches. includ- 
ing Income Tax 
on Profits and 
Salaries ........0006 123,258 1 

£25,124,023 14 


PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT. 








To Interest paid to Customers, as above £103,375 15 1 
SUE, os ccaninntinvnsenviseessencos @Bocenes 123,258 1 3 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to 

New ACCOUNL ..cccoccocsrcscsccscssccccerce 59,796 8 11 
Dividend of 10 per Cent. for Half-year 120,000 0 0 
Reserve to meet Interest accrued on 

New Shares 3,750 0 0 
Transferred to the credit of Premises 

Account - 15,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward..........00000044 18,936 9 5 


£444,116 14 8 
£29,279 14 4 


By Balance brought forward from last 
Account 





Gross Profit for the Half-year, after 
making provision for Bad and 


Doubtful Debts 414,368 5 4 





£444,166 14 8 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
Balance-Sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
RICHARD H.SWAINE,> Auditors. 
STEPHEN SYMONDS, 
By order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 


London and County Bank, 28th January, 1875. 
ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on 
the Capital of the Company, at the rate of 10 per cent. 
for the Half-year ended 3lst December, 1874, will be 
PAID to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 


468 15 0 | 





| 


) this time of pimples, blotches, &c. 


| able influence they exert upon the skin. 











| 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807, (For Lives ONty.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest - £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ..........cccceccece £3,024.108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or wil) 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to an: 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of managemen 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


am ee , 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, ang 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.0, 
FINANCIAL RESULTS, 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... eee eee ove eve see £255,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, ; 
assuring... oon ove _ £332,931 
The New Annual Premiums were ... «+» £10,781 
The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 


was ose ooo ose ove ove +» £323,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ++» £5,861,666 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 
— LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


The Next Division of Prorits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Pouictes 
before the end of June next wiil be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annuil Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices. or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTOCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





UTLERY, warranted.— The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 


















f | Des- |Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the |Table. sert. |per pr. 
finest Steel. | — 

}8 dis, dis. d& 

34-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz 16 ./1l .| 6 9 
3} ditto balance ditto ........0.0000+08 19 14 .| 6 9 
33 ditto, ditto (27.2.1 76 
4 ditto fine ivory P 35 25.) 9 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto ........0:00006) 37 28 ./10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 42 ./33 .) 14 ° 
Ditto, with silver ferules 1/42 2/36 2] 16 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 52 .| 40 .| 18 * 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 | 76 


General Furnishing Lronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 


WiELia M S. BURTON, 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their signature thus,— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


after this date, and without which none is 





November, 1874. genuine. 
OC A N D L, E Ss. 
J) WEDGE-FITTING OOMPOSITES. The 
trouble, discomfort, und dangerous use of r 
avoided. Sold everywhere in all sizes. Wholesale 
only of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. Manufacturers 
of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or ** CANDLE GUARD,” effec- 
tually preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold 
everywhere. Name and address of nearest Vendor 


| on application. 


FREEDOM from COUGHS in TEY MINUTES is 


given by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—12,086 cures have been published 
in the last year of Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs 
Hysterical, Nervous, and Heart Complaints, Rheuma- 
tism and Nervous Pains,—all effected by Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers. Theyactlikeacharm. Sold by all Druggists. 
“FOLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The circulation of the blood becomes languid 
Hence ths frequent appearance at 
Holloway’s reme- 
dies cannot be too highly commended for the favour- 
In all erup- 
tions, cutaneous inflammations, and ulcerations, the 


during winter. 


| diligent qualities of the Ointment render it efficacious 


Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, | 


on or af ter Monday, the 15tb instant. 
By order of the Board. 
W. McKEWAN, ) Joint General 
WHITBREAD TOMSON,{ Managers. 
21 Lombard Street, 5th February, 1875. 


| in first cleansing and purifying the diseased part, and 


afterwards inducing renewed and healtby action, that 
the skin not only grows sound, but soft and silky, and 
fully capable of efficiently performing its functions. 
This unguent, by improviug and quickening slugwish 
and imperfect circulation, works the m st wonderful 
cures of bad legs and chronic sores, when they seem 


past the reach of any remedy. 
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DR. FARRAR'S LIFE OF CHRIST. | 


TWELFTH EDITION, now ready, in 2 vols. cloth, | 
price 24s. 


Tn octavo, with Maps and Plans, price 17s, cloth, 


THE FIFTH, OR 


OF 


“INKERMAN VOLUME” 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. ‘MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BY THE 
REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 





Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. | 
From the QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 
“Dr. Farrar may certainly be congratulated upon a | 
literary success to which the annals of English theo- | 
logy present no parallel......[t is impossible, in the i 
space at our disposal, to do justice to what we feel the 
most valuable element of Dr. Farrar's work—the art | 
namely, with which he places us in the presence of | 
the Great Teacher, and enables us not merely to 
follow the trains of his thought, but often to detect 
their subtle source, or trace them in their secret 
working upon the minds of friendly or hostile 
listeners.” 


*,* ALSO PUBLISHED IN MOROCCO BINDING SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTATION. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ladgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 


M's BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
L 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


STRANGE WORLD. 
A 


Just published. 


IE OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 


Next week will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 58 6d. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


GIANN 


ET T O. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


Originally published in Blackirood’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 





By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
First Series.—_The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 


VOL, IL Contents :—The Principles of Certitade—From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Forcées 


Force and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and Motion. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 








T 
0.M.G. 
graphs, and Twenty-flve Wood Engravings. 
Eighteenpence. 

Printed for the Government of New Zealand by 
Messrs. WYMAN and Sons, Great Queen Street, and 
on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smitn and Son’s Railway 
Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs, STREET, 
30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C.; and also 
of Epwarp STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon. JuLius VOGEL, | 
Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- | 
Price 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1875. No. DOCXII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
GIANNETTO. Conclusion. 
THE PAYMENT OF THE FIVE MILLIARDS. 
Tus STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. Con- 
clusion. 
THE ABopE OF SNow. The Shigri or Glacier Valley; 
The Alps and Himdliya. 
ALice LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SouTH DOWNS. 
Part XI. 
PoLitics AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


"This day is published, price 6d. 
L. 
HE GARDENER.—A Monthly Maga- 


zine of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited 
by Davip THOMSON, Author of “ Handy Book of the 
Flower-Garden,” &c., for FEBRUARY containing:— 
The Origin of Species—Garden Walls—Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs—The Present Aspect of Pine- 
Growing—Hints for Amateurs—Notes on Ferns 
worth Cultivating—About Plant -Growing—Soils 
—Florist Flowers, the Tuberose—Vine Culture— 
Zonale Geraniums as Winter-flowering Plants— 
Libonia Penrhosiensis—Dinner-table Decorations— 
Grapes Shanking—Gros Colman Grape—Calceolarias 
and Disease—Aralia Veitchii—Gossip about Plants— 
Bogon'as—Local Notes on Rare or Uncommon Wild 
Plants—Potatoes and Rotation Crops—Vine Borders 
on Northern Aspects—Gardeners’ Wages—Horticul- 
tural} Exhibitions—Garden Memoranda—Calendar— 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Il. 
A SECOND EDITION of the JANUARY Number of 











the same, 
Ws. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
HE LITERARY MACHINE 


(Patented), for holding a book or writing-desk, 
lamp, meals, &c., in any pogition, over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience 
of incessant stooping while reading or writing. In- 
valuable to invalids and students. Admirably adapted 
for India. A most useful and elegant gift, prices from 
21s. Illustrated pamphlets post free.—J. CARTER, 64 
New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
ths RKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eee TO THE ROYAL 


'AMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
ms Covered in One Piece. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘* UNITED SERVIVE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX " or “CANDLE 
GuaRD,” effectually preventing the guttering of 
Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








Next week. 


‘WHETHER THE MINORITY OF ELECTORS SHOULD BE 


REPRESENTED BY A MAJORITY IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS? 
A Lecture. 
By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 


The splendid outcome of our Parliamentary System is that a Minority of Electors appoint a Majority of Members 


of Parliament, and the Majority of Electors appoint their Minority to be steadily outvoted and beaten. 


London: P. 8. KING, Parliamentary Bookseller, King Street, Westminster, $.W. 


Price Ninepence, or Six Shillings per dozen copies. 





Now ready. 


PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


STANFORD'S MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, FOR SESSION 1875. 


three inches to a mile, 


Showing in Blue, the Schemes which have been sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been carried out; 
and in Red, the Schemes for which the Sanction of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing Session, Scale 
Price in Sheet, 4s; Mounted in Case, 7s 6d, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





This day is published, price 5s. —e 
| Sige tess its Lights and Shadows. With 
other Poems. By the Rev. George Jacgua, 
Author of * The Clouds,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price 28; by post, 2s 2d. = 
HE DECLINE of TURKEY, Politi- 
cally and Financially. By J. Lewis Farvey, 
Author of * Modern Turkey,” “Two Years in Syria,” &c. 
London: J. Lewis FARuLey, 129 Edgware Road, 
W.; and at all Railway Bookstalls. pen 
Now ready, price Is. 
POLICY of LIBERALISM. 


N the 
By DANIEL GRANT. 





WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


The Largest of the Satirical and Humorous Papers, 24 
pages, Illustrated, price 2d. 
TUE = =©HORNET, published — every 
Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 
brightest gossip, news, criticism, and humour of the 
week, connected with Politics, the Drama, Society, 
Literature, Sports, Music, Fashion, &c. 
May be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
and Sons, and Willings Bookstalls, and at the 
Publishing Office, 147 Fleet Street. 


Square cloth, price Is free by post, 1s 1d. 
PITAPHS, WITTY, GROTESQUE, 
ELEGANT, &c., together with a Selection of 
EPIGRAMS; compiled and collated by WILLIAM TEG@, 
London: WituiaAM Te6G and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








TO 


SAFE, 


PROFITABLE 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


INVESTORS. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


FEBRUARY EDITION, 


NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
Market Prices, Dividends, Reports, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


It is a Safe Guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKEeERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[February 6, 1875, 





BLACKIE & SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The STORY of the SCOTTISH 


CHURCH, from the Reformation to the Disruption. 
By the Rey. THOMAS M'Cris, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s 6d. [Just published. 


The BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG: 


a Collection of the best and most approved Songs 
of Scotland, Ancient and Modern. With Critical 
and Historical Notes regarding them and their 
Authors. By ALEXANDER WHITELAW. Engraved 
Frontispiece and Title. Cheaper Edition. Minia- 
ture 4to, cloth, 5s; or bound in Roxburghe style, 6s. 
(Just published. 


The BOOK of SCOTTISH 


BALLADS: a Comprehensive Collection of the 
most approved Ballads of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern. With Notes, Historical, Critical, and 
Antiquarian. By ALEXANDER WHITELAW. En- 
graved Title and Frontispiece. Cheaper Edition. 
Miniature 4to, cloth, 5s; or bound in Roxburghe 
style, 68. (Just published. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH 


AMERICA, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
By PavuL MAncoy. Illustrated by 525 Engravings 
on Wood, of which 54 are Full-Page size, and 16 
Maps, from Drawings by the Author. In 2 vols. 
large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 42s. 

“Such a book is a treat which the English reader 
does not often get...... if the British public will not 
believe that there is more sound instruction in such a 
work as this than in a geographic manual, and more 
amusement than in a novel, we can only say, let him 
alone.” —Tirmes. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER ; 


® General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, 
Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re-issue, 
with a Supplement, bringing the Information down 
to the Latest Time. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings 
of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &¢. 2. large 
vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s.; or half-bound 
in morocco, £5 10s. 

“ This excellent book of reference. All the articles 
we have examined, whetber long or short, exhibit a 
greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive 


a work,” —Athenzum. 
DESCHANEL’S) NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Edited, with 
extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F R.S , Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. With 760 Wood Eugravings and 
3 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part 1. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, 9 and 
PNEUMATICS. 
Part 2. HEAT. 
Part 3. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part 4. SOUND and LIGHT, 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, an ad- 
mirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class 
in experimental physics.”"—Saturday Revicw. 


vi. 

Ta . 
PRAXIS PRIMARTA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabu- 
lary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLAY BurNs, D.D. 
Revised by the Author of “The Public School 
Latin Primer,” and other distinguished Teachers, 
Second and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

—The KEY (supplied to Teachers only), 38 6d. 
“The learner will scarcely need any other book in 
order to proceed gradually to the highest kiud of Latin 

prose composition.”—Journal of Education, 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DI CTIONARY : 


English, Technological, and Scient ific.Adapted to 
the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. 
With Supplement. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings 
on Wood, 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; 
or half-bound in morocco, £4 15s. 
“The best English dictionary that exists."—British 
Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENG- 





LISH DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, 
and Etymological. About 800 Engravings on | 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; or half-bound iu 
morocco, 32s, 
* Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best 
that has yet been compiled."—London Revierr. 


IT. 
‘ 7 rl vriva Tv al 
The STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial I6mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; or half- | 
bound in calf, 10s 6d. 
“The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.”—Spectator. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of, 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; being an Abridge- 
ment by the Author of the “Student's Dictionary.” 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 

“The etymological part of this work is well done, 
the pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, | 
and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are 
clear and precise.” — Atheneum, 


LONDON : 
BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





| Edinburgh: 
> 


Now ready, in quarto, cloth, price 30s; or bound 
in half-russia, 36s. 


VOLUME I. 


ENCYCLOPAHDIA 
BRITANNICA. 
NINTH EDITION. 


EDITED BY 


THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the 
University of St. Andrews, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 





The following may be mentioned as some of the 
more important Articles :— 


ABBEY and ABBOT. By Rev. Epmunp 


VENABLES, 


ABRAHAM and ADAM. 
Davipsoy, D.D. 


ACADEMY. By Francis Srorr, M.A. 
ACCLIMATIZATION. 


WALLACE. 


ACHILLES and AMAZON. 


MURRAY. 


ACHIN and AFGHANISTAN. By 


Colonel Hgnry YULE, C.B. 
ACOUSTICS. By Davin Toomson, M.A. 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
DoNALDSON, LL.D. 


ACTINOZOA and AMPHIBIA. By T. 
H. Huxuey, LL.D., F.R.S. 


ADMIRAL and ADMIRALTY. 


W. ROWSELL, Admiralty. 


ADULTERATION. 


LETHEBY, M.B. 


AERONAUTICS 
F.RS. 


By SamMveEL 


By Atrrep R. 


By A. S. 


By JAMES 


By F. 
By Henry 
By JAMEs GLAISHER, 


JESTHETICS. By James Surry, M.A. 


AFRICA. By A. 
F.RB.GS. 


AGASSIZ. By W. C. WitirAMson, F.R.S., 


Owen's College, Manchester. 
AGRICULTURE. 
ALCHEMY. By Jutes AnpRIeEv. 


ALEXANDER the GREAT. By the 
Rev. W. G. Cox, M.A. 


ALEXANDER VI. (POPE). By Ricuarp 


Keith JOHNSTON, 


By Jonn Witson. 


GARNETT. 
ALPHABET. By Joun Pere, M.A. 
ALPS. By Joun Batt, F.R.S. 


AMBASSADOR. By Henry REevVE, | 
C.B. 

AMBULANCE. By Tuomas Lonemore, 
C.B. 


AMERICA (NORTH and SOUTH). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
NicuHou, LL.D. 


AMMUNITION. 


By Joun 


By Captain C. OrprE 


BROWNE. 

ANALOGY and ANALYSIS. By G. 
Croom ROBERTSON, M.A, 

ANATOMY. By Wuuam ‘TuRNER, 


M.B., University of Edinburgh. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 





| 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREer, 
HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW WORKS. 


Wild Life in Florida. Withg 


Visit to Cuba. By Captain F. T. Towns 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustrations, eae 


“ Brightly and pleasantly written.”"—Posr, 
A Book about the Table. By J, 
“This book is readable and amusing from first to 


C. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
last." —Post, 


On the Wing: a Southern 
Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MontTGomery. 
8vo, 14s. 

“A most entertaining and instructive work."—Coug¢ 

Journal, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1875. Under the Especial Patronage o 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. 44th Edition. 1 vo}, 
royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 


J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols, 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


- Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
“Old Court Life in France,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* The Italians’ is a novel which ought to earn for 
itself a decided place amongst the standard literature 
of the day, and the author may be honestly congratu- 
lated upona brilliant and well-merited success."—Post, 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


KiNG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


John Dorrien. 


KAVANAGH, Author of * 





By Julia 


Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, 
[February 12. 








The LOIRE and the MOSEL, 
Now ready, 20 Plates, royal 4to, 42s, 
| ipa from the LOIRE and the 
SOUTH of FRANCE. By Ernest GEorGg, 
Architect. With Descriptive Letter-press, 
Uniform with the above, 42s. 
| ape at on the MOSEL: a Series 
of Twenty Plates with Descriptive Letterpress. 
“T call Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because 
it indicates an intense perception of poiuts of character 
in architecture, and a sincere enjoyment of them for 
their own sake. He might etch a little summer tour 
for us every year, and give permanent and exquisite 
record of a score of scenes, rich in historical interest, 
with no more pains than he has spent on one or two 
of these plates in drawing the dark sides of a wall."— 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
JOuN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


~ The HAWAIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 4 
Now ready. with [lustrations, crown 8yo, 12s. 
IX MONTHS among the PALM 
GROVES, CORAL REEPSs, and VOLCANOES 
of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By IsABetia Biro, 
Author of “The Englishwoman in America.” 
_— Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ow ready, crown 8vo, 9s 
( LD TIMES Sand DIST XN’ i PLACES. 
A Series of Sketches. By JoHN Stnciarr, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Middlesex and Vicar of Kensington. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


This day is published, price 5s, post free. 
[ ; LTRAMONTANISM. versus CIVIL 
and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By FATHER 
O'KEEFFE, P.P., Callan, Ireland. Being a Loyal 
Answer to Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Dublin: Hopges, Foster, and Co. 
Crown 8vo, extra boards, 63, 
HE CHURCHES: a History and an 
Argument. By HeENrY DUNN. 

“The writer is a continuator of John Foster and of 
Iraae Taylor, the author of ‘Ancient Christianity.’ He 
makes the personal union of the individual believer 
with the person of Christ the essence of Christianity.” 
—The Acadeny. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Booksellers, 

Will ~ reat ly on — February, 1375, imperial 8vo, 


oth boards, price 26s.—By Authority. 
ue, ‘of the 


and Co. and alk 


REV ISE D EDITION 
STATUTES. Vol VL. 5 George IV. to 1 and 2 
William [V., A.D, 1824 to 1831. Pre spared under the 
Direction of the Statute Law Committee, and Published 
by the Authority of her Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and Sporriswoove, her Majesty's ere 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; 
all Booksellers. ees 

\ WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
kL RE LIGION.—The SWEDENRBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Spiers, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps for its trans mission, 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of “AMY HERBERT.” 
Revised Edition, in feap. Svo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


HE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the | 


Foundation of Rome, B.C, 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.D, 70. 


By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 
Historical Works by the same Author :— 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
B.0. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.C, 146, price 3s 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- 
LONIA, Revised Edition, with Questions, price 6s. 

Historical Catechisms, edited by Miss SeweELL :— 

ENGLISH HISTORY, 18mo, price 1s 6d. 

GRECIAN HISTORY, uniform, price 1s 6d. 

ROMAN HISTORY, uniform, price 1s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ANOT’S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


J Translated and Edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.CS., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College :-— 
LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 

and Applied, for Colleges and Schools. Translated from GANOT'S “ Eléments 
de Physique.” Sixth Edition, with 4 Plates and 746 Woodents. Post Svyo, price 15s. 

“This treatise is too well known and appreciated to require any special notice 
beyond the fact that the present edition has received numerous additions, both in 
the way of letterpress and illustrations. Those parts referring to physiological 
electricity have been revised, and in a great measure rewritten, by Dr. Martin. of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Altogether the sixth edition of Ganot's Physics is in 
every way an excellent book for students of physical science.”—Lancet. 


TATURAL PHILOSOPIY for GENERAL READERS and 
N YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's “Cours de 
Physique "; with 440 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“This is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ 
and girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and lays 
for the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; and the treatment is 
entirely free from mathematical formule. The engravings of the instruments and 
of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of assist- 
ance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."—WNature. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC and MENTAL SCIENCE. By 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 




















LOGIC, price 10s 6d or in Two Parts:— s. d. 
DEDUCTION 40 
INDUCTION 6 6 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE 10 6 

Or PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. .........ccseccseserseeeeees - 6 6 

ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS 4 6 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT ...... 15 0 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





New and Enlarged Edition now ready, price 1s 6d, post free. 
ERMANENT PASTURES, by M. H. Surron, F.R.ILS., &e., 
Reading. A Practical Work on Laying Down Land to Permanent Pasture, 
and on the Improvement of Grass Lands. To which is added an Original Treatise 
on Cultivated Grasses and Clovers, by SUTTON and Sons, illustrated with Engrav- 
ings and a Coloured Geographical Map. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OEMS. By the Rev. J. W. Avausrvs Taytor, M.A. 





“ There is a fine spirit of contemplation in these poems, and the imagination of 
the au hor, which is singularly chastened from worldly passions, and unsolicited 
by the love of display, appears to offer a graceful and helpful support to the philo- 
sopby which leans upon it with a confidence proper to antique times,”"—/all Mall 
Gazette. 

Henry S. Krn@ and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Immediately will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

OARDING OUT and PAUPER SCHOOLS: being a Reprint 

of the Chief Part of the Reports on Pauper Education in the Biue-Book for 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by M. B. SMEDLEY. 

Henry S. Kin@ and Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Lately published. 


1873-4, 


1, 
HE DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
H.M.S.* INVESTIGATOR,’ Captain R. M‘*CLURE, during the YEARS 1850-54. 
By SasRAkpD Osporn, C.B., Rear-Admiral. A New Edition, with Map, 3s 6d. 
II. 
TRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1550-1851. A 
New Edition, to which is added THE CAREER, LAST VOYAGE, and FATE of Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN, By the Same. With Map, 3s 6d. 
IT. 
CRUISE in JAPANESE WATERS. QUEDAT; or, 
Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. The FIGHT of the 
PEIHO in 1859. By the SAME. A New Edition, with Map, 5s. 
The above are bound uniformly, and may be had either together or separately. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, at all Libraric 8, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, a New Edition, 1 vo!, 


aR x pest Svo, 53, 
MUGGLERS and FORESTERS. By Rosa Mackenzte 
) KETTLE; also in the press, uniform with the above, “Fabian'’s Tower,” new 
edition ; and a new work, “ Under the Grand Old Hills,” &c., &e. 
JAMES WEIR. 289 Regent Street, W. 


tN TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
. Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. Every Evening at 7, TEN of "EM. After 
which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL 
LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family: Harlequinade; Double Troupe of Pan- 
tomimists. On Saturday next will be revived REBECCA. Morning Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Bex-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLY'TECHNIC. — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 
GRAMME includes a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitelia,” 

called “The MYSTIC SCROLL ; or, the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
rom a highly Educational and Scientific point of view.” The Disc Views are from 
‘he pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses 








heedes, Liuver t, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller —CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its 
] EGENDS.—“ SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
- CONJU RING, by Mr. Proskauer.—The MAGIC TUB. 
‘ dmission, 1s, 


Open 12 and 7. 





| CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


REVIEW = tor 


The FORTNIGHTLY 
FEBRUARY. Edited by Joun Morey. 
Diperot. By the Editor. 
THe New RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN GerMANY. By J.B. Paton. 
Mr. SPENCER ON THE Stupy or SocioLoey. By Professor Cairnes. 
A Nore ON THE PRECEDING ArticLE. By Herbert SpENcER. 
AN Uxknown Poet. By Algernon ©. Swinburne. 
Our CANAL PopuULATION. By G. Smith. 
Tue THEORY OF EXCHANGE VALve. By G. H. Darwin. 
PusLic HEALTH. By Humphrey Sandwith, 
REAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 
Tas LiperaL Ecuirse. 
MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


r a ‘ . 
KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 
J. WHyTe-MFLVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
©.B. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. [Third Edition in the press. 


A MANUAL of VETERINARY SANITARY 


SCIENCE and POLICE. By Grorcr FLemine, F.R.C.S., Autbor of “ Horse-shoes 
and Horse-shocing,” &c, 2 vols. demy Svo, with 33 Lilustrations, 30s. [This day. 


ad ig NOG ~ r 7 7 

ORIENTAL ZIG-ZAG; or, Wanderings in 

Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and Egypt. Py Cuanrtes Hamilton, Author of “ Life 
and Sport in Scuth-Eastern Africa.” Crown 8vo, with Lilustratione, 12s. 


[Vow ready. 
The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Waut. 
Demy &vo, 1¢s. = 
“ The arrangement of this teeming volume is lucid and comprehensive, and the 
index is admirably done. The second section ought to be reprinted separately, 
as a class-book of Russian history.” 


. ta . . 

PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 
Restoration in 1850. With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. By 
ALFRED OWEN LeGGr, Author of “ The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARF, being the THIRD, with Mr. 
DYCE'S FINAL CORRECTIONS, 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s Life was the present Revision of his Second 
Edition. 


E 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 
[ Vol. 1, price 8s, now ready. 





In 3 vols. demy &vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price 428, 15th Thousand, 
LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. sy JOHN 


Forster. The volumes are also sold separately. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


JERPOINT: an Ungarnished Story of the 


Time. By M. F. MAHONY. 3 yols. (This day. 
ONE EASTER EVEN. By Krorno. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


MASKELYNES. 


The By Annie Tromas. 


2 vols. 

BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mrippiemas, 
3 vols. 

HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” 3 vols, eee he 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Post free, 7s 6d. 


TT" E ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGIITN, 
. Story of Home-rule, Mlustratel. By W. R. ANCKETILL. 
“A capital book for those who are sufficiently interested in Home rule and Irish 
iti snerally,"—John Bull. “An amusing sketch of life aud character. As 
spritona prominent phase of Parliamentary interest it will attract some 
attention.”"—Manchester Guardian. ——“ Likely to command a wide-spread popu- 
larity. The story is, indeed, equally striking in incident and amusing in illustration, 
Lever has drawn few Irish characters more distinct than one or two it introduces,” 


M.P.: a 











| Newsmen. 


—Sundau Times—* There are some good points made out of Home-rule and 
| other politica! matters."—Public Opinion ——* Possessing a freshness and fidelity 
| to nature that cannot fail to he commended. The sketch of the domestic economy 
of Castle Callighin is worthy of Lever, abounding in those little touches that im- 
| part so much incidental iuformation to the reader.”—//owr,——* ‘The author is 
| fortunate in his representation of Irish character. Mick's address to his con- 
| stituency, as dictated by his friend, Father McQuade, is very cleverly done."— 
| Examiner ——“ Contains, apart from the genuine humour with which it often 
| abounds, some excellent sketches of Irish and Scoto-Irish character from a favour- 
able point of yiew."—Court Circular, ‘*The book is written in a lively style.”— 
Globe. “ Many incidents of Mick's career are admirably sketched. The volume 
deserves extensive patronage.”"—Belfast News/lette.——* True to the life, both the 
Celtic and Seoto-Irish characters are capital. Who will not recognise and 
appreciate the accuracy of the characters and patois of Mr. Cawmil, the Irish- 
| Scotchman, and of the Irish schoolmaster and nurse, both so racy of the soil?"— 
Uister Scot.——“ Marked by many touches of genuine humour, as well as by a vein 
of American satire in the discussion of some political questions, well worth reading. 
Equally clever and equa!ly humorous is the expose of the sayings and doings of the 
Home-rule party."—Lvening Slandard. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, and all Booksellers and Libraries. 


MPHE ART GALLERY for the AMERICAN EXHIBITION, 
See the RUILVER of this Week (4d, or by post 4d), for large View— 

| Specimens of Modern French Decoration—Reund Primrose Hill—On Specitica- 
| tions—Something about Maidstone—Quarter!y Rerice and Sir G. G. Seott—Board 
| of Works and the District Surveyors, &c..—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES: 






































































By GEORGE SMITH, 


Assurbanipal,” &c, 

1 vol. demy 8vo, I!lustrated by Photographs and numerous Woodcut Illustrations 
of his recent Discoveries, price 18s. (Now ready. | 
“Mr. Smith tells us in this volume how far these hopes have been realised; but | 
he tells us also much more, for, though the ec rroboration of the local legends of 
the Deluge from Assyrian records was the special object of his mission, he found | 

besides, as might have been expected, many things of the highest archeological 
and historical importance......A record of discoveries of which any man might be | 
proud.” —Atheneum. 
**No book of recent years has exceeded, very few even have equalled, the extra- | 


ordinary interest of this work...... There are portions of the work now before us | 
which equal in value anything either in ancient or modern literature.""—Won- | 


Another standard work.”—Times. 
Now ready, Vols. I, and II. demy 8vo, price 21s each. 
A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING and ANCIENT 
COMMERCE. By W.S. LinpsaAy. In 4 vols. 

“T was reading only a day or two ago a remakarble book published lately by an 
old friend of mine, Mr. Lindsay, who was for many years in Parliament, and who, | 
in bad health out of Parliament, has employed himself in writing a History of the 
Merchant Shipping and Commerce of the past ages."—Extract from John Bright's 
Speech at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on Monday, January 25, 1875. 


NOTICE.—Nearly ready, a Second and much Cheaper Edition of the 


ARCTIC EXPERIENCES of CAPTAIN A. H. MARKHAM, 


one of the Commanders of the proposed Britix-h Expedition of Discovery to the 
North Pole, with an Introduction by Admiral SHERARD OSBORN. 


| 

’ 

A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GULF | 
of BOOTHIA. With an account of the Rescue, by his ship, of the Survivors of 
the Crew of the ‘ Polaris.’ By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. With Intro iuction 
by Admiral SHERARD OsBoRN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Two Maps, and nearly 
Fifty Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

“He made the cruise in a whaler with the view of picking up knowledge that 
might be useful should he go a voyage of exploration in the service of the State...... 
Captain Markham seems to have considered his expedition very successful. Cer- 
tainly he brought back the materials for writing a very agreeable book.’—/Pall 
Mal! Gazette, Feb. 20, 1874. 

* The book is full of adventure and of danger, of which the writer had his full 
share; but he narrates it very simply, and does not convey so strong an impression | 
of hardship, fatigue, or peril as is conveyed by many a story of land travel in 
northern latitudes.”—Specta/or. 

“ A narrative of peculiar interest...... The work is profusely illustrated. It will be 
warmly welcomed by geographers; and all lovers of tales of enterprise and ad- | 
venture will find entertaining and agreeable reading.”"—Ocean Hig/avays. 

“Seasonable reading may be found in Captain Markham’'s * Whaling Cruise,’ 
one of the most dashing exploits of even English sailors in the Arctic regions..... . 
A book which possesses very great interest for scientific men, and is in no sense 
less attractive for the general reader.”"—S/andard. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM 'S Work, “The 
THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION,” being exhausted, a Third Edition , 
has been prepared. and will be published next week, This Edition has been 
thoroughly Revised throughout; it contains a complete account of ‘he Discoveries 
of the Austrian Expedition, and also an additional Map of these Discoveries. 
This Edition will also be published at a very much lower price than the previous 
ones. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Maps, Third Edition, cloth extra, 7s 6d; ready on the 10th. 

The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. By) 

CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B, F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

“, ...Lt is with these words that Mr, Markham commences the highly interesting 
volume now before us......The author, who describes himself on the title-page as 
‘formerly of H.M.’s Arctic ship ‘ Assistance,’ * has performed satisfactorily a task 
for which he is, in many respects, eminently qualified ; and we trust that he does 
not express in vain the hope that bis work ‘ will be of service, now that the people 
of England are reviving their interest in maritime enterprise, and that it will 
continue to be useful for reference.......The work is well got up, it is illustrated 
with nine excellent maps, and in addition to a copious Table of Contents,it has a | 
still more copious Index. "— Atheneum, October 11, 1873. | 

“The Secretary of the Geographical Society has in this handsome volume put 
forth in substance a manifesto on behalf of further Arctic exploration. That | 
Englishmen should not abandon the task in which their ancestors won so much 
glory is at least the obvious moral from this book, and one which he is not slow to 
draw. In form, however, the book is a brief historical summary of what has been 
done by Arctic adventurers, from the earliest times, towards tracing out the long 
ice frontier of the unknown Polar region. The author, besides being qualified for | 
his task by personal experience, states his facts lucidly, and has made a very read- 
able book......Of the additional reasons for desiring such a consummation (dis- 
covery of the North Pole), of the scientific aims to be realised, and the real extent 
of the dangers to be encountered, a full and judicious account will be found in the 
book before us."—Saturday Review, October 11, 1873. 

* Fascinating......pleasant and ably-written book.”—Observer, 


The STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, and CHINA ; 
or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad, By J. THOMSON, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of China and its People.” Demy 8vo, about 
500 pp., with upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs and 
Sketches, cloth extra, 21s. *,* Also, for presentation, gilt edges, 22s 6d. 

“The number of the reading public that will find in the last work of Mr. Thom- 
son's pen and pencil both instruction and amusement not to be found elsewhere, or 
in an equally attractive form, we venture to predict will be large......It would be 
an injustice to Mr. Thomson if iu a review of his book, however hurried or super- 
ficial, all mention were omitted of his powers of observation and description both 
as a naturalist and an artist."—Sir Rutherford Alcock in the Academy. 

Second.Edition, nearly ready, of 

The SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT BEYOND. By 
the Rev. EpWakp HENRY BICKERSTETH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“The description of St. Paul's arguments for the resurrection of the dead is the 
charm and masterpiece of the volume. Nothing could be better.” —£vening Siandard. 

“ Those for whom it is specially written—ti.e bereaved—will hail it with delight, 
inasmuch as‘its contents will tend to alleviate their sufferings, and prove a source 
of consolation to them during one of the most trying periods .f existence. The 
author writes calmly and feelingly, avoiding all abstrusive reasoning and modern 
doctrine as to the resurrection of the dead. His arguments are based svulely upon 

New-Testament truths; and consequenily, all Christians will read the work with | 

the utmost satisfaction and delight."—/£uropean Mail. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, | 
CLARICE ADAIR. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 


“Gentianilla.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. | 


JILTED! 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 64. | 
ouT of the WORLD. By. Mary Healy, Author of “‘ Lakeville,” 


c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


conformist. | 
| 
| 











London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, andSFARLE, | 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.c. 





| 


Of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Author of ** History of | 


|, RICHARD BENTLEY & Songs 


NEW WORKS. 





AN ACUOUNT OF EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES ON THE SITE OF NOQTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of the 


NINEVEH DURING 1873 AND 1874. | 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY is NOW READY, price Js 


Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price 1g, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE fo, 


FEBRUARY, 1875. 


CONTENTS, 
1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “A 
Lovell,” &c. Chapters 10, 11,12, and 13—2. LNCONSTANCY—3. BENVENUTO CRULINT 


—4, LiitH. Chapters 8, 9, and 10—5. FasHion—6. PATRICIA KeMBALn,. By 
Lynn Linton. Conclusion.—7. LINES WRITTEN ON A LADY'S FAN—8. Mreaneiy 


| AND MADAME DE Newra—9. A Few WEEKS Wita HANS ANDERSEN.—10, JAN 


VADE—11 RALPH WILTON's WEIRD. Chapters 2, 3, and 4, 
“One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.’—Guardian, 





DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the AROHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN. 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, DD 
Dean of Chichester. Indemy8vo, 15s. The previous Volumesare sold thus: 
Vol.L., 158; Vol. If., 158; Vols. ILf, and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 158; Vols. VI. and 
VIL, 308; Vol. VIIL, 15s; Vols. IX., 18s. The Second Series commences with 
the Sixth Volume. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord Hovanron, and edited by Henry 
Coe, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memvir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. < 


“Thomas Love Peace’k is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, and 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of his works, 
It is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
by a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-daughter. Lord Houghton's estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in analysis, 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock inacon- 
venient form and elegant apparel."—Standard. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. By Dr, 
Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Table Traits, and Something on Them,” &. In? 
vols. demy 8vo, 25s, 

“That this pleasant book should have already reached its fourth edition is nota 
matter for surprise, considering the popularity of these very interesting and enter- 
taining volumes, In the present issue the author has added a large amount of new 
material, and consequently has much enhanced the value of his work, which is so 
generally known as to need but little from us in the way of remark or criticism.” 
—Morning Post. 


° 
The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gliick, Haydn, 
Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
&c. By FrepericK CrRowest. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“These memoirs are carefully written, with knowledge of the subject, and in 
good taste, and the chronological order in which they are presented gives them 

almost the character of materials for a history of music."—/a// Mall Gazette, 


The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Book for 


Children. By i°LORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &, In 
post 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


‘Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By'John Berwick 


Lily Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” “ 
(Next week. 


8vo. 


‘The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


DAVIES. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


As INNOCENT as a BABY. 3 vols. crown 


Svo. 


“ A charming story."—7imes. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her{Majesty. 





REISSUE OF W. H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that fey 
are about to REISSUE the 


LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE 
HISTORICAL WORKS of WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, DEMY SYO, AT 10s 6D EACH. 
The First Volume, 
THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, Veu. Ty 
Will be ready in February. 


Prospectuses and specimen pages will be sent on applic: tion. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Lu’gate. 
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NEW WORKS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. Grevitie, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy 
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A N D G O D. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


“The gorernment of the material and moral universe by firad laws is precisely the most evident proof of the prodigious power and wisdom which controls all phenomena, as has 
Seen well pointed out by Mr, Page-Roberts in some simple village discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.” —EDINBURGH Review, January, 1875, 


“The sermons are amongst the best we have read 
for many years: simple, vigorous, spiritual. They 
are not about divinity, but about God, and they have 
that unmistakable touch of life and reality in them 
which at once convinces us that they were not so much 
intellectual efforts as expressions of the author's in- 
most nature. Simple and yet fine 

“ A volume of sermons of no ordinary type. They 
can scarcely fail to meet with a favourable reception 
from tho .gh'ful readers.”—Scotsman. 

“A volume of great value, It deals most thought 
fully with some of those great problems of lif» and 
theology which are now agitating men’s minds.,.... 
It is a satisfaction to recommend discourses that evi- 


ser? 


mons, —Spactator. 










dence so much of ths best culture of the mind and 
heart.”"—Hug/ish Independent, 

“This is one of the very few volumes of sermons 
that can be read wich both pleasure and profit. Its 
teaching is sound and simple. Thare are passages of 
much power and beauty. We trust our readers will 
procure and study these sermons for thomselves.’'— 
Church Review. 

“Thoughtful, clear, and practical......The style of 





preavhing here adopted is particularly suited to many 








minds; and if it were more generally adopted, the 
Palp would exercise greater influence on curreat 
thought.”"—Zondon Quarterly Review. 











“The sermons have very high merit. They display 
much power of thoucht. Those departments of theology 
especially which impinge upon science are handled 
with much power and insight.” —ZLiterary Churchman. 

“Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, 
and abounding in illustration from passing events. 
The book will well repay the thoughtful reader.’— 
John Bull, 

“A volume of sermons far above the average. Mr. 
Roberts has not selected common subjects, nor has he 
treated thom ina common manner. He goes beneath 
the surface, and seeks to make his hearers consider 
the true foundation upon which their faith as Chris- 
tans rests.”—NVational Church. 
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